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I PRAY FOR THEE, 
BY 8. M. D. 


X7 HEN thou art very weak and weary, dear, 
When it is dark, and all seems dreary here, 
And suddenly a light, almost divine, 
Upon thy doubting eyes and heart doth shine, 
And thou the way to go dost plainly see, 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 


Far off in little chamber I am saying 
These words, all softly, and God hears me praying: 
Dear Lord, I do not know 
If all is well 
With him whom I love so, 
But thou canst tell; 
O, give him light to see! 
O, with him ever be! 
Till all is well. 


When with a weight of sorrow and of fears, 
Crushed to the earth, thou weepest bitter tears, 
Lo! gently round thee arms of tenderest love 
Raise thee from depths of woe, and far above 
Thou hear’st a sweet voice say, * Trust in me!” 
Krow, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 


Then with full heart of love to God I'm saying 
These words, all softly, and He hears ine praying: 
O Lord! perhaps, to-day, 
Down in the dust, 
He think’st not Thou did’st say, 
* Heart, in me trust!” 
O, save him, Lord, in love! 
O, lifthim up above, 
Out of the dust. 


When all the answering beauty of thy soul 

Is throbbing, thrilling with the rapturous whole 
Of Nature, as on odorous summer night 

The tremulous stars thy senses all delight, 

Thou feelest higher joys than these can be, 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 


For at my twilight window Iam saying 
These words, all softly, and God hears me praying: 
Dear Father, as to-night 
He sees the sky 
With glorious beauty light, 
To Thee on high, 
Who this rare radiance wrought, 
Raise his adoring thought 
Above the sky! 


When tenderly beside some stricken child 

Thou standest, and dost speak of Jesus mild, 

Dost whisper of His patience and His geath, 

It scems to thee, as if some quickeving*breath 

Of God's rich power in thine own words might be, 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 


With all the knowledge-power of love I'm saying 
These words, aH softly, and God hears me praying: 
Be with him, Lord, to-day, 
And him inspire, 
As lovingly a way, 
A path far higher, 
He shows to blinded heart, 
To his thought warmth impart, 
His words insnire! 


And if, e’en now, eyes better ioved than mine 
Waken that wondrous tenderness in thine, 

It all thy better self to life 1s stirred 

By other's look, or touch, or gentle word, 

If one is dearer now than I can be, 

Still, dearest heart, believe I pray for thee. 


Between my sobbing and my tears, I’m saying 
‘These worda, all sofuy, and God hears me praying: 
Dear Lord, if it is best, 
Make him more giad! 
Give to him joy and rest; 
I ntay be ead; 
I can most lonely be, 
Dear Lord, if only he 
Is made more glad, 


Nor think that I, in arrogance, would claim 
The credit of these gifts ; in Jesus’ name 
I'm praying for thee always, and my prayer 
Is answered, that I too may have my share 
In thy great nobleness, and thus may be 
Doing some work, because I pray for thee. 


Thus always, in my loneliness, I'm saying 
Such words, all softly, and God hears me praying : 
Dear Lord, both he and I 
Are far from strong; 
To each of us be nigh, 
The way is long; 
Perhaps he needs not me,— 
Jesus, we both need thee, 
Make us more strong! 


| concerning the future life? And you question whether 
| our belief is not based on imagination and sentiment | 
| rather than on hard facta. 








LETTERS TO A SKEPTIC. 
FOUNDATIONS, 
My Dear Sir. 
7 OUR first question is, How can we know any- 
thing about God and ‘immortality since we can- 
not see God, and no one has brought us back a report 


I suspect my reply will 
confirm rather than counteract your impression—for 
certainly my religious belief is not based on any such 
evidence or such processes of reasoning as affords the 
foundation for any scientific and historical beliefs. 

In Jenny Lind’s visit to this country, I was privileged 
to attend one of her early concerts. The performance 
for the evening consisted of Handell’s Messiah. The 
hall was crowded, as it always was whenever and 
wherever she sang. By my side there sat a sun-burnt, 
weather-beaten old sailor. When the leading singers 
came in and took their places, he asked me, eagerly, 
which was Jenny Lind, and gazed at her with an air of 
profound curiosity, much as he might have gazed at | 
the fat women or the living skeleton. For some little | 
time the parts were carried aiong by other soloists and 
by the great chorus, which was well trained, and which 
rendered the chorals so maguificeutly that I remember 
one chorus, which immediately preceded Jenny Lind’s 
first solo, was rapturously encored. At length Jenny | 
Lind arose to sing that incomparable song, “ He shall | 
feed his flock.’””. The house was as hushed and still as | 
if there had not been an auditor present. There was 
not a cough, not a rustle, hardly a breath was audible, 


the watchful and providing care of God. It seemed to 
me now I never heard aud never shall hear such singing 
till I hear the angels in heaven. Suddenly a harsh sound 
grated on my ear, I turned instinctively—the old sea- 
captain was fast asleep. 

Now what was the reason that to him this music, that | 
thrilled most of us, was a matter of such indifference 
and unconcern? He had the same ears and the same 
eyes; but, to use a cOmmon phrase, he had no music in 
his soul. There was nothing in him that answered to 
the voice even of Jenny Lind. The capacity to appre- 
ciate what the ears heard, the power to receive through 
the ear, was wanting. 

Did you ever attend a concert and listen to one of 
those matchless movements of Beethoven or Mendels- 
sohn, and feel yourself lifted up and carried away by 
the music till the audience and the room, and every- | 
thing earthly faded from your thoughts, and you your- 
self dwelt for a moment in an invisible world of song? 
Did you ever, as the strains died away, and you came 
back as it were to earth again, appeal to a companion 
at your side to share your enthusiasin? Did you ever 
experience the shock of the prosaic reply, ‘* Ob, yes, [ 
suppose it is very fine, but I don't appreciate this clas- 
sic music: [ had rather hear a good negro melody any 
day!” What argument will you use to convince such 
asoul that music has charms? By what logic will you 
convince him that your rapture is real? by what pro- | 
cess will you impart that expericnce of rapture to him ? | 
If ons does not love music there is an end of it. You 
cannot prove that it is fine. We must feel it. No cold | 
demonstration can give him your ears, or endow him | 


with your appreciation. j 

If one says to you, I care nothing for flowers, can you | 
demonstrate to him their beauty ? 

The foundations of our belief in moral qualities are 
not laid in logic, any more than are the foundations of | 
our belief in esthetical qualities; we believe in them be- 
cause we know them to be true, not because the truth 
has been demonstrated to us. 

Why do you believe in the reality of- justice, of 
merey, of tenderness, of patriotism, of love? Is it be- 
cause these moral forces have been proved to you to 
exist by a course of philosophic reasoning? Philosophy 
has not given you your faith in them, nor can philoso- 
phy take that faith away. The babe believes in love 
before he knows the meaning of the word. The soldier 
believes in patriotism because it beats in his own bosom, 
not because it has been proved to him in a course of 
political philosophy. 

Mr. Tyndail, by his experiments, demonstrates the 
power of heat, and exhibits it in latent forms where un- 
scientific minds do not discern it. But moral forces 
are not thus demonstrated by the seeing of the eye. 
We know them because they are in us, are a part of us, 
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, a century and did not know Old Hundred. 


} at a time. 


| disturb her faith by your questionings. 


Ifa man says, I do not believe in music, you do not 
argue with him; you only pity him; or, if he be not 
past remedy, you endeavor to correct the error, not by 
a discussion, but by developing within him a musical 
taste. He may be as logical as Euclid’s geometry, and 
yet as deaf to music as the minister who once told me 
that he had conducted church service for a quarter of 
If one 
misanthropically scouts at virtue, you do not argue 
ewith him; you look at him with surprise and sorrow, 
If he says, I do not believe in father-love and mother- 
love, you wonder what his boyhood can have been, 
that left him bereft of the sunshine of parental affec- 
tion. If he pooh-poohs at honesty, and says every man 
has his price, you keep your hand on your pocket-book 
till you get out of his presence. For a man who does 
not believe in honesty is a thief in his heart, if not in 
his finger-ends, 

Skeptics are continually clamoring for a proof of our 
religious belief. They expect it to be demonstrated 
like a problem in Euclid, or like a fact im science, 
Their demand appears to me as if the old sea-captain 
should have required me to prove to him that Jenny 
Lind’s singing was beautiful. The theologians and the 


| ministers are continually endeavoring to prove relig- 


ious truths to the reason; and they fail. For our re- 
ligious beliefs do not rest upon the reason at all; they 
rest upon our experience, We believe in them as we 
believe in truth, in purity, in patriotism, in love—not 
because they are proved to us by a logical demonstra 
tion, but because we know them in our own experi- 


ence. In fact, the language I used, a little back, re- 


specting moral forces happens to be, now I think of it, 
| as she broke out into that melody of devout truth in | 


very nearly that which Christ uses respecting God and 
the foundations of our faith in Him: 

“The world cannot receive (the Spirit of Truth) be- 
cause it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but ye ~ 


| know him; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
| you.” 


Go with me to the bedside of a decrepit, sick, and 
suffering saint. For years she has not left her bed, 
For years she has read no book with her feeble eyes, 
save now and then her Bible, of that only a few words 
She knows absolutely nothing about the- 
ology; she knows nothing about the arguments for the 
existence of a God; she cannot argue from cause to 
effect; she cannot argue from nuture to prove the ex- 
istence of the Divine Spirit who called it into being, 
and who controls and directs it. If you assail her 
faith, she cannot answer your argument, still less 
solve your doubts. But you might as well attempt to 
hatter down the Alps with a rattle of musketry as to 
She believes 
in God because she knows bim, has held sweet converse 
with him. After Moses had seen and talked with God 
in the mountain-top, did he need to go back to the 
learning of the Egyptians or the traditions of his fa- 
thers to sustain a faltering faith in Jehovah? After 
Jesus had shown himself to Mary in the garden, did she 
need a treatise to prove the resurrection? Do I need 
to have proof that music is beautiful and enrapturing ? 
or that honesty is real? or that affection is disinter- 


| ested? 


A rationalist asks me, Why do you believe in the di- 
vinity of the Lord Jesus Christ? Now, if I proceed as 


| the debaters in theology usually do, I shall summon 


arguments to my defense. I shall argue that it is rea- 


| sonable to expect that God will manifest himself to 
| his children, and not hide from them, an unknown 


God; I shall say that if he manifests himself, as most 
men believe he does, in the works of his creation, it is 
reasonable to presume that he will take for that pur- 
pose the highest work of all—man; I shall argue from 
the divine life and perfections of Jesus Christ that he 
could not have been a mere man; I shall call on the 
Bible to bear its testimony, and quote its texts respect- 
ing Christ’s divine character, attributes and mission. 
But in doing this, I shall not really answer the ques- 
tion. These are not the real reasons why I believe that 
he is divine. I here read the story of his life; I have 
been brought into a living contact with his person; I 
have felt in my own soul the throbbings of his love 
thrilling through his own incomparable words. I look 
in life, I ransack the pictures of my own imagination 
for an ideal of character that I may lift up and call 
God, and bow before in reverence; and neither history 
nor imagination affords me any such ideal as that af- 
forded by Christ Jesus my Saviowr, He completes 
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and perfecte my highest thought of character, and far 
outshin¢és ‘it; so that every day I discover in him new 
ements cf divinity that I before suspected not, 
thought mot of in‘him or in imagination even; and 50, 
recognizing in him a being to the full conception of 


ot 





whoin my highest imagination can never rise, or at 
least her never risen, I worship him as my Lord and 
my Goa, ict because he is proved to be, but because 


he is. seen to bo; because he meets all my soul’s wants, 
and Olts all my coul’s thought of what a God can be. 

I do not object to the application of the severest 
scrutiny of reason to my religious faith. I do not ob- 
ject to putting it upon trial before the highest court of 
reason. Nevertheless, the foundations of that faith 
are not arguments. It is built not out of reasoning 
processes, but out of experiences. I believe in God be- 
cause I know him, and he dwells with me, and is in 
me. I believe in Christ as my Lord because all the 
highest (houghis of God he fills up, and continually re- 
veals to me more and more before unthought of. I 
believe in the Bible as the Word of God because it has 
been to me a divine comfort, a divine counsellor, a di- 
vine friend. I believe in the peace-giving powcr of 
Christ’s atoning blood because I have tried it and it 
has given me peace. I believe in my ownimmortality, 
because I feel itstirring within me in aspirations im- 
measurably above all possibility of earthly fulfill- 
ment. 

To the old sea-captain my rapturous enjoyment of 
Jenny Lind’s singing may have seemed like a dream. I 








Anow that it was asublime reality. Yours, ete., 
Laicts. 
- WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE’sS EXPERIMENT. 
By Lovurisa M. ALcorr. 
Author of “Little Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Gil,” “ Little 
Men,” ete., ete. 





CHAPTER III.—(Continued.) 


TYNHAT scene was her best, for it is full of those 

touches of nature that need very little art to make 
them effective; and when a great bouquet fell witha 
thump at Christie’s feet, as she paused to bow her 
thanks for an encore, felt that she had reached 
the height of earthly bliss. 

in the studio scene Lucy seemed suddenly gifted 
with unsuspected skill; for when Mabel kneels to the 
picture, praying her rival to give her back her hus- 
band’s heart, Christie was amazed to see real tears roll 
down Lucy’s cheeks, and to hear real love and longing 
thrill her trembling words with sudden power and 
passion. . 

“That is not acting. She does love St. George, and 
this.ks I mean to keep him from her. Poor dear! Till 
tell her all about it to-night, and set her heart at rest,” 
thought Chrittie; and when Peg left the frame, her 
face expressed the genuine pity that she felt, and her 
voice was beautifully tender as she promised to restore 
the stolen treasure. 

Lucey felt comforted without knowing why, and the 
piece went smoothly on to its last scence. Peg was just 
relinquishing the repentant husband to his forgiving 
wife with those brave words of hers, when a rending 
sound above their heads made all look up and start 
ba¢ek; all but Lucy, who stood bewildered. Christie’s 
quiek eye saw the impending danger, and with a sud- 
demu spring she caught her friend from it. It was only 
a seeend’s work, but it cost her much; for in the act, 
down crashed one of the mechanical contrivances used 
in a igte spectacle, and in its fall stretched Christie 
stunned and senseless on the stage. 

A swift uprising filled the house with tumult; a 
crowd of actors burried forward, and the panic-strick- 
en audieace caught glimpses*®f poor Peg lying mute 
and paid in Mabel’s arms, while Vane wrung his 
hands, ane Triplet audibly demanded ** Why the devil 
somebody didn't go for a doctor?” 

Thea a brilliant view of Mount Parnassus, with 
Apollo and the Nite Muses in full blast, shut the scene 
from sight, avd soon Mr. Sharp appeared to ask their 
patience till the after-piece was ready, for Miss Doug- 
las was too inuch injured to appear again. And with 
an unwonted expression of feeling, the little man al- 
luded to * the generous act which perbaps had changed 
the comedy to a tragedy and robbed the beneficiary of 
her well-earned reward at thejr hands.*’ 

All had seen the impulsive spring toward, not from, 
the danger, and this unpremeditated action won heart- 
ier applause than Christie ever had reeetved for her 
best rendering of more heroic deeds, 

But she did not hear the cordial round they gave her. 
She had said she would “‘ make a hit or die; and just 
then it seemed asif she had done both, for she was deaf 
and blind to the admiration and the sympathy be- 
stewed upon her as the curtain fell on the first, last 
besefit she ever was to have. 


she 








CHAPTER Iv, 
GOVERNESS, 


Pyne + the next few weeks Christie learned 

the worth of many things which she had valued 
very lightly until then. Health became a boon too 
precious to be trified with; life assumed a deeper sig- 
nificance when death’s shadow fell upon its light, and 
she discovered that dependence might be made endur- 
able by the sympathy of unsuspected friends. 

Lucy waited upon her with a remorseful devotion 





which touched her very much and won entire forgive- 


ness for the past, long before it was fopemmuntay:? im- 
plored. All her comrades came with offers of help and 
affectionate regrets. Several whom she had most dis- 
liked now earned her gratitude by the kindly thought’ 
fulness which filled her sick-room -with fruit and 
fiowers, supplied carriages for the convalescent, and 
paid her doctor's bill without her knowledge. 

Thus Christic learned, like many another needy 
member of the gay profession, that though often ex- 
travagant ond jovial in their way of life, these men 
and women give as freely as they spend, wear warm, 
true hearts under their motley, 2nd make misfortune 
only another link in the bond of good-fellowship which 
binds them loyally together. 

Slowly Christie gathered her energies after weeks of 
suffering, and took up her life again, grateful for the 
gift, and anxious to be more worthy of it. Looking 
back upon the past she felt that she had made a mis- 
take 2nd lost more than she had gained in those three 
years. Others might lead that life of alternate excite- 
ment and hard work unharmed, but she could not. 
The very ardor and insight which gave power to the. 
actress made that mimic life unsatisfactory to the 
woman, for hers was aa carnest nature that took fast 
hold of whatever task she gave herself to do, and lived 
in it heartily while duty made it right, or novelty lent 
it charms. But when she saw the error of a step, the 
emptiness of belief, with a like earnestness she tried to 
retrieve the one and to replace the other with a better 
substitute. 

Tu the silence of wakeful nights and the solitude of 
quiet days, she took counsel with her better self, con- 
demned the reckless spirit which had possessed. her, 
and came at last to the decision which conscience 
prompted and much thought confirmed. 

“The stage is not the place for me,” she said, “I 
have no genius to glorify the drudgery, keep me from 
temptation, and repay me for any sacrifice I make. 
Other women can lead this life safely and happily: I 
cannot, and I must not go back to it, because, with all 
my past experience, and in spite of all my present 
good resolutions, I should do no better, and I might do 
worse. I’m not wise enough to keep steady there; I 
must return to the old ways, dull but safe, and plod 
along till I find my real place and work.” 

Great was the surprise of Lucy and her mother when 
Christie told her resolution, adding, in a whisper, to the 
girl, “I leave the field clear for you, dear, and will 
dance at your wedding with all my heart when St. 
George asks you to play the ‘Honeymoon’ with him, 
as I'm sure he will before long.” 

Many entreaties from friends, as well as secret long- 
ings, tried and tempted Christie sorely, but she with- 
stood them all, carried her point, and renounced the 
profession she could not follow without self-injury and 
self-reproach, The season was nearly over when she 
was well enough to take her place again, but she re- 
fused to return, relinquished her salary, sold her ward- 
robe, and never crossed the threshold of the theatre 
after she had said good-bye. 


Then she asked, ** What next?” and was speedily an- 


swered. An advertisement for a governess met her 
eye, which seemed to combine the two things she 


most needed just then—employment and change of 
air. 

“Mind you don’t mention that you’ve been an ac- 
tress or it will be all up with you, me dear,”’ said Mrs. 
Black, as Christie prepared to investigate the matter, 
for since her last effort in that line she had increased 
her knowledge of music, and learned French enough 
to venture teaching it to very young pupils. 

“Td rather tell in the beginning, for if you keep any- 
thing back its sure to pop out when you least expect or 
want it. I don’t believe these people will care as long 
as I’m respectable and teach well,” returned Christie, 
wishing she looked stronger and rosier. 

“You'll be sorry if you do tell,” warned Mrs. Black, 
who knew the ways of the world. 

“T shall be sorry if I don’t,” laughed Christie, 2nd so 
she was, in the end. 

“L. N. Saltonstall” was the name on the door, and 
L. N. Saltonstall’s servant was so leisurely about an- 
swertng Christie’s meek solo on the bell, that she had 
time to pull out her bonnet-strings half-a-dozen times 
before a very black man ina very white jacket con- 
descended to conduct her to his mistreas. 

A fraii, tea-colored lady appeared, displaying such a 

small proportion of woman to such a large proportion 
of purple and fine linen that she looked as if she was 
literally as well as figuratively ‘‘ dressed to death.” 

Christie went to the point in a business-like manner 
that seemed to suit Mrs. Saltonstall, because it saved 
so much trouble, and she replied, with a languid affa- 
bility : 

“ZT wish some one to teach the children a little, for 
they are getting too old to be left entirely to nurse. I 
am anxious to get to the sea-shore as soon as possible, 
for they have been: poorly all winter, and my own 
health has suffered. Do you feel inclined to try the 
place? And what eompensation do you require?” 

Christie had but a vague idea of what wages were 
usually paid to nursery governesses, and hesitatingly 
named a sum which seemed reasonable to her, but was 
so much less than any other applicant had asked, that 
Mrs. Saltonstall began to think she could not do better 
than secure this chean younz person, who looked firm 
enough to manage her rebellious son and heir, and 
well-bred enough to begin the education of a little fine 
lady. Her winter had been an extravagant one, and 
she could economize in the governess better perhaps 
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than elsewhere; 80 she decided to try Christic, and get 
out of town at once. 

“Your terms are quite satisfactory, Miss Devon, and 
if my brother approves, I think we will consider the 
matter settled. Perhaps you would like to see the 
children? They are little darlings, end you will soon 
be fond of them, I um sure.” 

A bell was rung, an orcer given, and presently ap- 
peared an eight-year-old boy, so excessively Scotch in 
his costume that he locked like an animated checker- 
board; and a little girl, who presented the appearance 


of a miniature opera-dancer: staggering uncer the 
weight of an immense sash. 
-“*Go and speak prettily to Miss Devon, my pets, for 


she is coming to play with you, and you must mind 
what she says,”’ commanded maimuina. 

The pale, fretful-looking little pair went solemnly to 
Christie’s knee, and stood there staring at her with a 
dull composure that quite daunted her, it was so sadly 
unchildlike. 

“What is your name, dear?” 
hand on the young lady’s head. 

“Villamena Temmatina Taltentall, You mustn’t 
touch my hair; it’s just turled,”’ was the somewhat 
embarrassing reply 

“Mine’s Louy ’Poleon Thaltensthall, like papa’s,’’ 
volunteered the other young person, and Christic pri- 

rately wondered if the possession of names nearly as 
long as themselves was not 2 burden to the poor dears, 

Feeling that she must say something, she esked, in 
her most persuasive tone: 

“Would you like to have me come end teach you 
some nice lessons out of your little books?” 

If she had proposed corporal punishment on the 
spot it could not have caused greater dismay. Wilhel- 
mina cast herself upon the floor passionately, declaring 
that she “touldn’t tuddy,” and Saitonstall, Jr., retreat- 
ed precipitately to the door, and from that refuge 
defied the whole race of governesses and ‘nasty les- 
jointly. 

“There, run away to Justine. They are sadly out of 
sorts, and quite pining for sea-air,” said mamma, with 
both hands at her ears, for the war-cries of hg dar- 
lings were piercing as they departed, proclaiming their 
wrongs while swarming up-stairs, with 2 skirmish on 
each landing. 

With a few more words Christie took leave, and scan- 
dalized the sable retainer by smiling all seni the 
hall, and laughing audibly as the decor closed. The 
contrast of the plaid boy and beruffled girl's irritability 
with their mother’s languid affectation, and her own 
unfortunate efforts, was too much for her. In the mid- 
dle of her merriment she paused suddenly, saying ta 
herself: 

“Tnever told about my acting. I must go back and 
have it settled.” She retraced a few steps, then turned 
and went on again, thinking, ‘No; for once I'll be 
guided by other people’s advice, and let well alone.” 

A note arrived soon after, bidding Miss Devon con- 
sider herself engaged, and desiring her to join the 
family at the boat on Monday next. 

At the appointed time Christie was on beard, and 
looked about for her party. Mrs. Saltonstall appeared 
in the distance with her family about her, and Christie 
took a survey before reporting herself. Madame 
looked more like a fashion-plate than ever, in a masg 
of green flounces, and an impressive bonnet flushed 
with poppies and bristling with wheat-eurs. 

Beside her sat a genticinan, rapt in a newspaper, of 
course, for to en American man life isa burden till the 
daily news have been absorbed. Mrs. Saltonstall’s 
brother was the possessor of a hundsome eye without 
softness, thin lips without benevolence, but plenty of 
will; a face and figure which thirty-five years of ease 
and pleasure had done their best to polish and spoil, 
and a costume without flaw, from his aristocratic boots 
to the summer hat en his head. 

The little boy more checkered and the little girl 
more operatic than before, sat on stools eating bon- 
bons, while a French maid and the African footman 
hovered in the background. 

Feeling very much like a meek grey moth among a@ 
a of butterflies, Christie modesily presented here 
self. 

“Good morning,” said Madame with a nod, which, 
slight as it was, caused a great commotion among the 
poppies and the wheat; “I began to be anxious about 
you. Miss Devon, my brother, Mr. Fletcher.” 

The gentleman bowed, and as Christie sat down he 
got up, saying, as he sauntered away with a bored ex- 
pression. 

“Will you have the paper, Charlotte ? 
ing in it.” 

As Mrs. Saltonstall seemed going to sleep and she felt 
delicate about addressing the irritable infants in public, 
Christie amused herself by watching Mr. Fletcher as 
he roamed listlessly about, and deciding, in her usual 
rash way, that she did not like him because he looked 
both jazy and cross, and ennui was evidently his bosom 
friend. Soon, however, she forgot everything but the 
shimmer of the sunshine on the sea, the fresh wind. 
that brought color to her pale cheeks, and the happy 
thoughts that left a smile upon her lips. Then Mr, 
Fletcher put up his glass and stared at her, shook his 
head, and said, as he lita cigar: 

“ Poor little wretch, what a time she will have of it 
between Charlotte and the brats!” 

But Christie needed no pity, and thought herself @ 
fortunate young woman when fairly established in her 
corner of the luxurious apartments occupied by the 
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family. Her duties seemed light compared to those 
she had left, her dreams were almost as bright as of 
old, and the new life looked pleasant to her, for she 
was one of those who could find little bits of happiness 
for herself and enjoy them heartily in spite of loneli- 
ness or neglect. 

One of her amusements was studying her compan- 
ions, and for a time this occupied her, for Christie 
possessed penetration and a feminine fancy for finding 
out people. 

Mrs. Saltonstall’s mission appeared to be the illus- 
tration of each new fashion as it came, and she per- 
formed it with a devotion worthy of a better cause. 
if a color reigned supreme-she flushed, herself with 
scarlet or faded into primrose, made herself pretty in 
the blucst of blue gowns, or turned livid under a goose- 
berry colored bonnet. Her hat-brims went up or 
down, were preposterously wide or dwindled to an 
inch, as the modedemanded. Her skirts were rampant 
with sixteen frills, or picturesque with landscapes 
down each side, and a Greek border or a plain hem. 
Her waists were as pointed as those of Queen Bess or as 
short as Diana's; and it was the opinion of those who 
knew her that if the autocrat who ruled her life de- 
ereed the wearing of black cats as well as of vegeta- 
tables, bugs and birds, the blackest, glossiest Puss pro- 
curable for money would have adorned her head in 

, Some way. 

Her time was spent in dressing, driving, dining and 
dancinz; ia skimming novels, and embroidering mus- 
lin; going to church with a velvet prayer-book and a 
new bonnet, and writing to her husband when she 
wanted money, for she had a husband somewhere 
abroad, whoso happily combined business with pleas- 
ure that he never found time to come home. Her 
children were inconvenient blessings, but she loved 
them withthe love of a shallow heart, and took such 
good care of their little bodies that there was none left 
for their little souls. A few days’ trial satisfied her as 
to Christie’s capabilities, and, relieved of that anxiety, 
she gave herself up to her social duties, leaving the ocean 
and the governess to make the summer wholesome and 
agreeable to ‘the darlings.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher, having tried all sorts of pleasure and 
found that, like his newspaper, there was “nothing in 
it,” was now paying the penalty for that unsatisfactory 
knowledge. Ill health soured his temper and made 
his life a burden to him. Having few resources within 
himself to fall back upon, he was very dependent 
upon other people, and other people were so busy 
amusing themselves, they seemed to find little time or 
inclination to amuse a man who had never troubled 
himself about them. He was rich, but while his money 
could hire a servant to supply each want, gratify each 
caprice, it could not buy a tender, faithful friend to 
serve for love, and ask no wages but his comfort. 

. He knew this, and felt the vain regret that inevit- 
ably comes to those who waste life and learn the value 
of good gifts by their loss, But he was not wise or 
brave enough to bear his punishment manfully, and 
lay the lesson honestly to heart. Fretful and impe- 
rious when in pain, listless and selfish when at ease, his 
“one aim in life now was to kill time, and anything that 
aided him in this was most gratefully welcomed. 

' For along while he took no more notice of Christie 
than if she had been a shadow, seldom speaking beyond 
the necessary salutations, and merely carrying his fin- 
ger to his hat-brim when he passed her on the beach 
with the children. Her first dislike was softened by 
pity when she found he was an invalid, but she 
troubled herself very little about him, and made no 
romances with him, for all her dreams were of younger, 
nobler lovers. 

(To be continued.) 





PRAYER AND LIFE. 
BY F. C. PHINNEY. 
ES gyre prayer is the desire of the heart, and 
God knows the desires of the heart better than 
we can tell him. Hence we should labor to cultivate 
good desires, rather than to express them. 

Now the question is, perhaps, asked, how can we 
cultivate those desires? I will answer, by doing good. 
If we wish to feel more for the poor and needy, we 
must go and do for them, instead of merely asking God 
to do; and the more we do for them, the more we shall 
feel for them. If any doubt this, let them try it. It is 
of no use to tell God that we feel for the poor, when 
we are not willing to feel in our pockets, and in our 
granaries; when we are not willing to take in the poor 
unfortunate wanderer, and feed and lodge him, and if 
he be poorly clad for the weather, clothe him. 

God has given enongh for all, if it were evenly di- 
vided; while some have not sufficient strength nor 
ability to obtain a livelihood, others are able to earn 
more than a living. Now should we ask God to do di- 
rectly for them what we can and should do ourselves? 
Do we desire to find fault with God that he does not 
do enough? Let us ask ourselves the question, have we 
done, and are we doing, our part? Do we wish God to 
do all, that man would have nothing to do? 

» Oh, that we had more of the spirit of God in us! then 
we should be willing to bear our share of the burden. 

Men pray to God to convert sinners; if we really 
and greatly desire their conversion, we will be willing 
to labor for and with them, without money and with- 


out price; we shall be willing to sacrifice some of our 
own comforts for their good. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





We ask God to forgive us our trespusses; have we a 
forgiving spirit towards those that have injured us? 
When we forgive those that trespass against us, then 
our trespasses will be forgiven. ; 

Let our prayer be, Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do? (not just, what wilt thou do?) What can I do to 
elevate men and make them more like thee? 





THE GREATEST AND LAST OF PER- 
SONAL EDITORS. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

“+A change of some importance took place, during last 
week, on the staff of the Times. Mr. Mowbray Morris, who 
has for many years been manager of that paper, has retired, 
and Mr. Stephens has been appointed his successor. The new 
manager is taken from the Parliamentary corps, and is, com- 
paratively speaking, quite a young man.” 

HE foregoing announcement appeared in a 

London journal a few days before Horace Greeley 
articulated his last words on earth: “Ir is done!” 
They went up in a feeble whisper to the ears that bent 
to hear it from those death-frosted lips. But the angel 
of the telegraph, whose human wings are as fleet as 
Gabriel's, waiting reverently for that whisper, bore it 
to the listening continents at the quickest speed of 
thought. The listening continents heard it, and felt all 
their multitudinous populations stirred as by an event 
that somehow affected the world. 

But Horace Greeley was only an editor. He never 
won nor wielded official power. His country elevated 
him to no position of influence. If it had so willed, it 
could not have added one cubit to his stature. It had 
no gift sufficient even to crown or adornits growth. 
The pinnacle of his greatness was the height of his own 
character. This grand structure wasthe spontaneous 
evolution of its own innate vitalities, and these, in an 
honest heart, could not but grow, for they fed at the 
life of Truth, which “was the eternal years of God.” 
They were principles that shaped the purpose of his 
life, and, without consulting with flesh and blood, even 
with his own, he followed them, without shadow of 
turning, to the end of his days and to the greater end 
to which they led. And, for him, the two issues were 
blended in one consummation. When he whispered 
his last words, “It ts done!” they had a broader mean- 
ing for the world than the mere ending of what could 
die of his lifeon earth. They announced the greatest 
fact in American history—that the principles he had 
contended for, with a heroism of faith and courage that 
no obloquy could daunt or dim, had become the living 
forces of the nation’s life and power. 

When passing the eye over the salient characteristics 
of Horace Greeley’s life, we must recognize a new sig- 
nificance to certain peculiarities of thought and ex- 
pression which were once attributed to an amusing 
eccentricity of mind. One of these habits was to 
impersonate great principles, truths, and facts, or to 
raise them up to living entities by giving each, as 
it were, the sceptre of a capital letter. This habit was 
no affectation nor unconscious eccentricity. It came 
from his deep reverence for these principles, which 
were ever a kind of divine presence to him. Truth, 
Right, Freedom, Humanity, and People, he always put 
among the immortals; and he would as soon have 
written Gabriel without an initial capital as one of 
them. Then, from the outset to the end of his career, 
from the first types he set up as a printer’s apprentice, 
to the last lines he wrote as the greatest editor of his 
own or any other age, he adopted one unvarying 
standard of valuation, by which he measured the 
worth and raison d’étre of all governments, laws, in- 
stitutions, political parties, and popular sentiment. 
MAN was the unit by which he computed their valua- 
tions—man as an abstract entity, with no government 
nor national stamp on him, in his pure and simple in- 
trinsic worth, as the gold before it receives the guinea’s 
stamp. This living and immortal unit he weighed 
against all governments, laws, and institutions, mon- 
archical and republican, and if they ignored or depre- 
ciated its worth, he wrote Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, 
over against them on the wall, with a hand and a dis- 
tinctness which the whole nation saw and felt. 

Horace Greeley was not only the last, but the great- 
est, of personal editors. Never before did a writer-in- 
chief put so much powerful and all absorbing individu- 
ality into a great journal. All who noticed the little 
army of associate and assistant writers who followed 
him to the grave, must have realized, as they never did 
before, the assimilating power of his master mind, that 
could make the Tribune his own breathing, speaking 
life, the very express image and embodiment of his 
own individuality. The best and brightest of these 
associate editors made no separate lustre; it was only 
a ray of the central light that seemed to illuminate 
every page. The very journal itself was apparently 
affected by this assimilating force, even to its type, ink, 
and paper. Every successive number carried to its 
readers the speaking portrait of Horace Greeley. The 
large, Germanic title-type at the head of the first page 
was as much a part of his personal dress to thousands 4 
on the Ohio and Mississippi as any great-coat he ever 
wore was to those who knew him in New York. 

Who can measure the orbit of Horace Greeley’s life, 
influence, name, and reputation? To say these were 
known to every man, woman, and child on this Conti- 
nent who can read the shortest words of our English 
tongue, would be to limit the area of hisfame. Mil- 
lions of southern slaves, whom it was a penal offence to 





teach a written syllable, heard his name while bending 


to their bondage, and it sounded to their listening ears 
like the distant footstep of some great heart that God 
was sending to their release. On what other Conti- 
nent or island, peopled by men who read in any lan- 
guage put in newspaper type, is his name unhonored 
or unknown? How few of the eighty millions who 
speak our own on the globe have not already seen 
those short words on their pathetic tour around the 
earth, “It is done?’ What enlightened nation did 
not know the wide meaning of those words, as well as 
his own, when it bent its head and wept at his bier? 

I put at the beginning of these reflections, without 
note or comment, a paragraph from an English jour- 
nal, announcing the end of another editorial career. 
I was confident that the full scope and motive of the 
antithesis would be recognized without any suggestion. 
Here, the managing editor of the foremost journal of 
all this world closes his career. The mighty man who 
wielded the thunderbolts of Olympus descends from 
Jove’s seat to an unnoticed life, and does not rustlea 
leaf by his fall. For twenty years or more he had 
directed the voice of the great Thunderer. For all this 
eventful period, he had marshalled the most vigorous 
intellectual forces that the education of an empire 
could supply. At their head, as a compact unit, mov- 
ing at the impulse of his will, he mounted to the throne 
of public opinion, and launched its utterance out upon 
the world. The ‘‘we’” of the Thunderer was a power 
behind, before and above Victoria’s throne. It issued 
and echoed over all the great questions that moved 
the nation and the world—over Eustern and Western 
Questions, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, Con- 
tinental struggles, Reform Bills, Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, National Education, the Washington 
Treaty, and all Domestic and Foreign policies. It was 
a power abroad as well asat home; and many a foreign 
cabinet felt its force. Never was there such editorial 
power concentrated in one utterance. But you might 
as weil essay to “fall a drop of water into the breaking 
gulf and take that drop unmingled thence,” as to de- 
tach any personal individuality from this great organi- 
zation of intellectual force. Its constituent atoms 
made but one body, and it had but one breath and 
voice. Mowbray Morris’s deposition from its head 
made no more change in its unity, and no more sensa- 
tion without or within, than the deposition of a single 
atom from the human body in its seven-year renova- 
tion. He had been as invisible and intangible to the 
great public as the Grand Lama ever was to his sub- 
jects. Had not Richard Cobden, incensed at his anony- 
mous attacks, penetrated the mystery of his person- 
ality and disclosed his name, the readers of the London 
Times would not have known who was its editor-in- 
chief. For him it may be said, “It is done.” But 
what, in his case, isdone? What is the individuality 
he brings away from his great position? Why, it is 
doubtful if there are twenty men in England who ever 
recognized a line he wrote, or any peculiarity of sen- 
timent, view, character or expression that distinguish- 
ed him from the rank and file of anonymous writers. 
Not all he did, or was known to do, or be, in Jove’s seat, 
would probably commend him as a successful candi- 
date to the smallest municipal office in a country town. 
After twenty years’ reign on this Olympian height of 
editorial power, what a pigmy he is when measured 
against the great and immortal individuality of Horace 
Greeley! Measured by the sublime standard of truth 
and right, the moral disparity was equally great be- 
tween the two journals they edited. With all the un- 
paralleled intellectual and pecuniary power the Lon- 
don Times could command, it never pretended nor 
aimed to be anything better or more than the current 
times, or the opinion, sentiment and voice of the ma- 
jority. It did not seek to create or rectify public opin- 

“ion, but to represent it. The majority, right or wrong, 
was its watchword, and it never diverged from the line 
of this small and shifty policy. 

Now, let us see what an unknown and anonymous 
atom of individuality is to succeed Mowbray Morris 
on the throne of the London Times. His accession to 
this high place is not deemed worthy of an independent 
paragraph, like a postscript to the foregoing announce- 
ment. See how it reads, like “the chronicle of small 
beer:” ‘‘ And Mr. Stephens has been appointed his suc- 
cessor. The new manager is taken from the Parlia- 
mentary corps, and is, comparatively speaking, quite 
a young man.”’ This young man appears to have been 
the foreman of the Parliamentary reporters. Un- 
doubtedly they all know him. But, outside of their 
circle, it is doubtful if fifty men in England ever heard 
his name before, or will ever hear it again. They do 
not know, and never will know, whether or not he 
ever wrote anything else than the copy of a speech in 
the House of Commons. They will never be able to 
recognize a thought of his in the London Times. His 
individuality, if he ever had any perceptible, will melt 
away and disappear in that amalgam of intellectual 
being and force which constitutes the life and power 
of the great journal. We never more shall see his 
name in print until he dies, or descends from his high 
place. Momentous questions touching tho integrity of 
the British Empire, the reconstruction of its Govern- 
ment, colonial independence, dissolution of Church and 
State, and questions affecting other nations intensely, 
will come up in his editorial reign; but he, and all the 
intellectual forces marshalled under his sceptre, will 
be as anonymous, invisible, and “impalpable as the 
viewless winds.” 

Thus measured against the foremost journalists of 





Europe, every thoughtful wind must see and feel that 
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Horace Greeley was the greatest personal editor that 
ever lived; that no one ever developed in his own 
character and influence such an intense and powerful 
individuality. And this is only half the admiss.on 
that we must make. He was not only the greatest but 
last of personal editors on either side of the Atlantic. 
Indeed, they were almost exclusively an American 
production in the formative ycars of our Republic. 
And here their succession ends forever, with the—“ It 
is done!” of the most illustrious of them all. From 
him wo may go back on the line to Raymond, Bennett, 
Prontice, Isaac Hill, Father Ritchie, and Duff Green. 
But the futuro is blank, and barren of all promise of 
editorial personality. Our great journalists have be- 
come corporations of anonymous intellect, owned by 
anonymous stockholders, and managed by Melton 
Mowbrays, or “ quite young mon, comparatively speak- 


ing,” lixe young Mr. Stephens. So, in this new tomb, 
o > I a r 

and in the coffin of Horace Greeley, lies buried the last 
year of Personal EJitorship. 


Bub was Horace Greeley a statesman? Had he the 
grasp of a trainel intellect to comprehend and realizo 
the written lotter and the broader spirit of the Ameri- 


can system of government ? Did he, by that inspired 





intuition of a great h vart which erudite statesmen 
often lack, understand the lifo and soul of tie Ameri- 
can Cons jitution, the coneentric series of its relations 





























to min a;an individual, to men asa state, to states as 
a nation? His country, while he lived, doubted this 
perception and ability. It hesitated, and refused to 
mak him 2n official statesman. Bui there is one ability 
and fact which it must concede to him, now that he is 
fone fsinade tho best siatesmon that are to guide 
his country hereafter. Whoev f them drifts out of 
La ¢ f his character vill fin iil himself stranded 
o rore of oblivion. The principles he bore 
to { 1d which, may he, bore him to the 
gray evermore live and act as the shaping 
fr i i lesti 2 
Di lof C xy 2itor his death, that 
h i 1ceforward be an over-present menaber 
of i Comm » where his wise counsels | 
Woul rd aad honored over all the strife of party | 
do! miiy i lw ual truth that Horace | 
G 1 for r sit in the Presi lential chair at 
Wi » his lon the heln of the State. 
Alr ; ) pond to the magnetic force of 
tho principles he endowed with such powerful vitality. 
Was hea esman ? If anz younz man who listens | 
to th i n, 1 woul llite to know whatit meana, 
will road Eloruce Greeloy’s short speeches during the 
Jast m b3 of his lifa imself listening to 
tho fash fall true ri simen to be. In 
these “apples of gold in pictures of er;”’ in logic 
a3 cl 98.2.1 strons aa Co>bott’s and Cobdes: 3 com- 
dined; io diction as chaste and beautiful as that of 
Burko’s best perorations, he may see the Selon mind, 
foul, no lsapirit of the Amorican Constitution unfolded 
Witha breadth of view, and fullness and refinement of 






percent ion, 


Amverican 


Which it would be the best training of an 
tatesman to study and to attain. 





THE PRUSSIAN CRISIS: THE QUES- 
"ION OF TIVO HOUSES. 


BY A DERLINUL RUSIDENT. 


+ ig if County Ri ‘form Bill, described in the Chris- 

bit Union for Noy. 27, finally passed the House 
of r rds with only such modifleaiions as the Ministry 
jiself was wi idling ¥ to coneudy, for the scko of harmon- 
dais iz ails ms of the Governmont. “Yot it was passed 





uador a pressure from the Crown 


the I wise of Peors, w} 


and the people upon 
ich csusod that high-strung and 


al 





















ref r »D dy to « t pitta the possibility of its 
ow vii So rosol:tbo was the Ki ng for areform 
in lini mi OF iby Cistricts, which should 
equalize all interests aud harmonize both Liberals and 
Conservatives in the mow ordcr of Miings, that he used 
his porson:al inilu with promincnt peers to secure 
tho passage of tho Dill, ani threatened to use the ex- 
trom m ire 8b Lis couamaand, in case the measure 
snowll bea second tine rejected. It is curious to see 
how in Prussia ‘orms work dovwinarda, from the 
Government t ho | ro, insiesd of springing from 
the | I ie avent of the Govern- 
ment t ings oud Gieclamor of the 
press. Th ®tneans of influencing 
Govormm y wn here; and tho press is 
more iikely a from Government than to 
dictate to Cover ‘ lornands of public opinion. 
Yot Bisnar 7 Wa ‘ 
the demands of the future, dat he induces King and 
z iative in reforms which tho | 


TVhus, he originated the 
‘al press applauded it, the 


wuties adopted it then all possible in- 








finenges were combined to eoorce tho assent of the 
Lorde. 

1 tho United States, liberty is zrounded in institu-> 
ions wh have grown with ywih of the nation; 
and the lity and pera urenco of freo institutions 





are secured by the praciico of local self-government, 
80 widoly distributed and so jealously guarded. In 
France, “liberty, equality and fraternity” are pro- 
claimed upon paper, arc posted upon the walls, and in- 
scribed upon public bi lildings ; ; but Government eman- 
ates from Versailles, os formerly from Paris, and the 
provinces are still ruled by a centralized power, under 
& new name. In Germany there never has been any 
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such centralization as in ane and now that the 
nation has come to consciousness, and the Empire has 
been created, there is every disposition on the part of 
the smaller States and capitals to resist centralization 
at Borlin; and in Prussia horself, the monarchy is 
training the people in the art of local self-government. 
But from the temperament of the people, and their 
habits and traditions, every step of progress must 
emerge from an old historical back-ground ; and hence 
time and patience are needed for reforms which, how- 
ever real and salutary in their results, are necessarily 
slow in their processes. It is said that Bismarck was 
prepared to recommend the extreme of suppressing 
the Prussian House of Peers had it persisted in ham- 
pering the progress of the nation. A majority of two- 
thirds of the Chamber of Deputies, with the concur- 
rence of the King, could constitutionally dispense with 
the Upper House; and not a few journals and some 
statesmen of character are advocating this measure. 
At the same time, Thicrs is anxious for a second 
chamber, to give stability to the quasi Republic in 
France. The experience of the United States has de- 
monstrated the wisdom of the Fathers in retaining the 
feature of two houses. Imagine the perils into which 
the country might have been plunged during the ex- 
citement against President Johnsen, had there been 


but one House of Congress, and that under the lead of | 


General Butler! 

A while ago the tate Dr. Lieber published a card call- 
ing for the origin of an ancedote of Washington, which 
one of the professor’s law-students had heard from 


Laboulaye. Washington and Jefforson being at tea 
together, the latter was arguing against two houses, 
and demanded of Washington some good reason fora 
senate. “ You yourself, Mr. Sellers,” seid Washing- 
lon, “have just given me the argument. Finding your 
tea too hot, you poured it from the eup into the saucei 
1o cool it; we need asecond chamber to cool off tle 


first.”’ 
Your correspondent remem! 


to Laboulaye at his table 


= 14 
CHOCO 


ers telling this a 
» Several years ago; and my 











ho told | 


suthority for it was the late Judge Daggett, wh 

it, with inimitable gusto, in his law lectures to th >| 
Senior Class in Yale College. His authorify w pro- 
beably the former Senator, Hillhouse, of New Tlaven; 


the Hillhouse 
to of 


2 ques- 


and any survivor of the 
family should be able to vorify so good nn 
Washington, and to put it on record beyond 
tion. It is to be hoped that Bismarck will not break 
the saucer, because once or twice it has cooled his 
too much; and that Thiers will get out o 1 his chronic 
state of a “tempest in 2 tea-pot.” i 
United States may yet teach European nations the 
conservatism of truo freedom. 

The pressure upon the Tlouse of Peers for the Kreis 
Reform seems to have brought a strain upon the 2 


Daggett or 


onecde 


wile 
istry itself. During this crisis Bismarck was absont at 
Varzin, and Count von Roon, the efficient Minister o7 
War, is reported to have dissented from tho policy of 
the Premier, and to have tendered his rosignation. 
The king has granted to Von Roon the furlough which 
the state of his hoalth has long required, but his resig- 
nation for the present remains in abeyance; his Majesty 
can ill afford to part with so sagacious and valuablo a 
Minister, oven for the sake of unity in the Cabinct. At 
the same timo wo are startled by the announcement 
that Bismarck has laid down his office as President of 
the Prussian Ministry. His decision may have been 
prompted by the rumored dissension in the Cabinet; 
but it is absolutely necessary that he should be relieved 
of some portion of his burdens and cares. The admin- 
istration of the Empire as Chancellor is enough for one 
brain, without the annoyance of supervising the seven 
dopartments of the Prussian Government. It is hoped 
that an arrangement can be made which will keep the 
Prince at the head of the department of foreign affairs, 
without even 2 constructive responsibility for the con- 
duct of the other departments; but, in any event, the 
master-mind of Germany, now seriously threatened 
with nervous prostration, must be preserved for the 
perfecting of the national unity so auspiciously becun. 
Berurn, Dec. 17, 1872. 





GENERAL CHANGARNIER. 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 
OCTOR VERON, in his very entertaining Me- 
moirs, relates the entrance of Nicolas Anne 


Changarnier into French history, in the following anec- 
dote. M. de Morny, natural son of Napoleon I., after- 
wards created Duke and Senator by his cousin Napo- 
leon III., was serving under General Oudinot in the 
African campaign of 13357. Ho was young, but was 
already distinguished, not more for his iilustrious 
paren than for his soldierlike qualities and gal- 
lant bearing in tho field. During the expedition against 
Mascara, De Morny fell ill, and one evening lay down 
exhausted on the bank of a river. An unknown offi- 
cer approached him, and bending over him said, 
“Monsieur the Comte de Morny, you have a fover; 
will you permit me to offer you an orange?” ‘ Many 
thanks; to whom do I owo this gracious act?” 
Captain Changarnier.” 
called De Morny’s attention to his brother officer. He 
observed the excellent discipline and order of his 
troops, and reported the result of his observation to 
the commanding general, in such eulogistio terms that 
Changarnier’s battalion was appointed to form the 
rear-guard of the army and to protect its retreat. 
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In this matter tho | 


tea | 





| or cighty other hostile deputies; 
“To | 
This simple act of kindness | 





This was effected so admirably that Changernier ac- 
quired at once a reputation in the Army of Africa. 
Tho significance of this first nheeting between him and 
De Morny consists in the parts they afterward played, 
on an occasion momentous to the fortunes of France, 
and the strange relations to one another in which that 
occasion surprised them. 

General Changarnier, while still taking a prominent 
part in French politics, is in his eightieth year. Le 
was born at Autun, a town whose name ofton recurs 
in French history, in April 1793, amid the storm of the 
first revolution, and within a few weeks subsequent to 
the expiation of his ancestor’s crimes by Louis XVI. 
on the scaffold. Destined for a military career, Chan- 
garnicr does not appear to have spent much time in 
study, but was early entered at one of the military 
schools, whence he graduated with some honor. He 
became licutenant in 1815, ceptain in 1825, colonel in 
1837, and general in 1843. We hear nothing cf him as 
doing anything notable until the African campaign, 
and the accidental meeting with De Morny. His con- 
duct throughout the events which followed the Mas- 
cara expedition procured speedy promotion, and he 
Was soon recognized at Paris as one ef the mest prom- 


ising of the younger cflicors of the army. LTaily in the 
momorable year 1448 he was appointed Governors 
general of Algiers by the provisional government; 


meanwhile, his reputation had given him, as 2 military 
reputation in France is very apt to de, some political 
influence and importance. Ho was elected a deputy 
to the Constituent Assembly from the Department of 
the Loire, as a conservative republican, threw up his 
African appointment, repaircd to Paris, and plunged 
courageously and zealously into the political agitaticns 
of the day. Eo ai first heartily supported Louis Nupo- 
leon Bonaparic; advocated his clection to the Presi 
dency; and rendered eficetive cid in suppressing the 
sar y insurrection of June, 1548. President Pona- 
parte, partly in recognition cf his se dt talenis and 
political influence, and partly, pre - ably, in response 
friendly entreatics cf De Mornry, appointed 
rarnicr commander of the forces in Paris. It was 
ne when the capital was in a siate of unheppy eus- 
e¢, When it seemed ever on the brink of a new revo- 
n, and when only firmness, capacity, and patrict- 
nat the military helm could evail agzinst the viclence 
of factix Indeed, Changernier had scarcely crgen- 
ized his commend when a now insurrection, thet of 
June, 1819, broke out, und was by his prempt crergy 
Su} _— almost without the sacrifice of life. It was 
about the ti ef this outbreak that 2 memornblo con- 
feronce sake at which a coup e’ctat, fraught with 
the gravest consequences to the Republic, was scri- 
ously Ciscussed. Tor some timo the Assembly hed bo- 
trayed a more than partisan hostility to the President; 
the Opposition was clamorous ; the leaders were Co- 
fiaut; a Parliamentery crisis, which might at any day 
bring the Executive and the Legislature into onen col- 
lision, existed. The conservatives, of whom tie most 
dreaded by the President’s party was General Cavaig- 
nac, the ex-Dictator, sceraed determined to bring about 
this serious Gilomima. ‘ The conference referred to was 
held by the Comte de Morny, as the confidential ad- 
viser of the President; M. Thiers, as the conservative 
leader; and General Changarnicr as the representative 
of the army. There was an earnest Ciscussion on the 
staioof affairs, which waxed warm at times, and cnded 
by a mutual agreement to disagree. In the course of 
the conversation M. Thicrs urged that Charras should 
be arrosted, and Changarnier urged that the ex-Dicta- 
tor Cavaignac should receive similar treatment, as 
especially Gangerous, because of his popularity in the 
army. De Morny proposed arresting both, and added 
Lamoriciére to the list. But they could not agree, 
and the project fell through, as did ell excuse for it, 
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when, immediately after, the Constituent wes Cis- 
solved. 
When the Legislative Assembly, which succecccd 


the Constituent late in 1${9, met, it was evident thet 
the opposition to President Bonaparte had gathered 
strength as weil as greater hostility from electoral con- 
tact with the people. General Changarnier was still a 
deputy, as well as commandant of Paris. On one oc- 
casion, When tho anti-Bonapartist deputics hecame 
unusually violont, and one of them declared frcem the 
tribune that the Fmyire had been inglorious, General 
Changarnicr rose and cried out, “ Mandatories cf the 
Country! Doliberate in peace,” which seeined very like 
a threat. But this soldier had already imbibed more 
or less dislike to Bonaparte, and Bonaparte perceiving 





this, lost no time in trying to restrict his militery pow- 
ors. Changarnicr brought tho matter before the As- 


sembly, and intonsified the distrust and suspicion of 
the Legislature egainst the Exccutivo; nevertheless, the 
President persevered in his purpose, Changarnicr’s 
command was taken from him, thocontrol of the army 
of Paris was pul into tho hands of the more trusty 
Saint-Arnaud. Whon the coup a'etat of December 2, 
1851, was effected, General Changarnier was arrested 
at the same timo with Genorels Cavaignac, Lamori- 
ciére and Leflo, Colonel Chanas, M. Thiers, and seventy 
this was dono by the 








order of his old friend De Morny, 

This forever alienated him from tho Bonapartes, end 
all the efforts of Napoleon III. to conciliate him, efter 
the Empire became established, were vain. Changar- 
nier had become especially dangerous as a prominent 
conservative candidate for the Presidency in 1852, and 
the sentence of exile was passed upon him after a brief 
compulsory sojourn in the conciergerie, He retired te 
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Belgium, and lived there throughout the Imperial re- 
gime. When Napoleon III. proclaimed his General 
Amnesty decree, a special message was sent to Chan- 
garniér «.t Brussels, requesting him to return to France; 
but, like Victor Hugo, Esquiros, and Louis Blanc, he 
rofuse1 to accept the clemency of one whom he now 
regarded as an unprincipled usurper. Napoleon again 
endeavored to reconcile him to his rule, in 1859, by 
nominating him Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
but this bauble failed to move the obstinate and in- 
trepid old soldier. At last, in his old age, a moment 
arrived when he could roturn and serve his country 
with distinction and honor. When the Franco-German 
war broke out, he hastened to put his sword at the be- 
hests of France; received the command of a division 
under Bazaine, and with that luckless chief was im- 
prisonodin Metz. That maiden fortress finally capitu- 
lating, Changarnier was liberated on parole, and re- 
sumed his residence in Belgium; he is said to have first, 
however, cndeavored to persuade Bazaine to hold out, 
and to have severely donounced the capitulation. The 
Empire fell, and the experience and honest courage of 
the veteran of Africa and the Republic. He was chosen 
a deputy to the Bordeaux Assembly, where he took an 
activo part in the debates on the peace, and in support- 
ing M. Thiers. When the Assembly resumed its ses- 
sions at Bordeaux, Changarnier was one of its most 
notable figures, and has continued to take an act- 
ive part in its deliberations since its removal to Ver- 
saillos. 

In personal appearance, General Changarnier has 
the air of on antiquated Gandy and thorough man of 
society andthe world. He is slender and rather pinch- 
ed looking, with a gingerly, nervous gait, and attired 
with tho most elaborate care and fashion. A recent 
writer compares him to Major Pendennis, so airy and 
worldly is his whole aspect. He wears a brown wig, 








and is noted for the exceeding clearness and smoothe- | 


ness of his skin and complexion. Few men are more 
generally respected and trusted in France. Ue is be- 
lieved to be thoroughiy honest, and to nourish no ain- 
bition which is inconsistent with honesty. He is chival- 
rous, 22:1 sonictimes, old as he is, carries this sentiment 
to the folly of * pistols and coffee for two.” There isa 
party, by no means insignificant, ia the Assembly and 
in France, which would like tosee General Changarnicr 
in Thigrs’s place as President of the Republic. is 
g@urdy conservatisin, his activity of mind and body, 
his tact on. courage, have secured for him the leader- 
ship cf the party which calls itself the “Right 
Centre ;"’ and he is believed to have strong predilec- 
tions in favor of a restoration of the Orleanist mon- 
archy, wiih the young Count of Paris as King. It is 
not unlikely that, in the event of the final resignation 
of M. Thiers, General Changarnier may be chosen his 
successor, or at least form one of a triumvirate to 
govern the eountry until a definite constitution is 
adopted. 





MR. FROUDE AND HOME-RULE 
FOR IRELAND. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


JE age heard the entire course of Mr. 

Froude’s lectures, I must be allowed to say 
that his object seems to me to have been strangely 
misrepresented. If he is in any sort an advocate or 
apologist for his native country, his advocacy has no 
other aim than to vindicate the present intentions of 
the British people, and the present policy of the Im- 
porial Parliament and administration toward Ireland. 
I have heard him to little purpose if his lectures were 
not (or if they were not intended to be) an unsparing 
exposure of the famous “six hundred. years” of mis- 
government, first English, and afterwards British, in 
that unhappy country. 

Whether the Anglo-Norman conquest of Ireland was 
justifiable, is a purely historical question, which has no 
more connection with the practical issues of to-day 
than the parallel question about the Norman conquest 
of England has with the succession to the throne of the 
United Kingdom. We may have our own opinion as 
to whether the kings of England were right in under- 
taking, either with or without a grant from the Pope, 
to establish order and peace in a neighboring country, 
and to make themselves responsible for its govern- 
ment. On that point, we may or may not differ from 
Mr. Froude. Yet the fact cannot be got rid of, that 
Ireland was conquered, and has remaincd, ever since, 
@ portion of the same empire with the almost contigu- 
@us country of England. Fora longer time than since 
Louisiana became a portion of the United States, have 
Ireland and Great Britain been, not two kingdoms 
under one king, but one kingdom. The union of Scot- 
land with England is a fact only a hundred years older, 
and not more essential to the continuance of the Brit- 
ish empire. Only when that empire shall cease to be, 
can Ireland cease to bea part of it. Thedream of Irish 
independence is more damaging to the reputation of 
tho Celtic race than a thousand lectures on the politi- 
eal incapacity that is supposed to run in the blood. 

When Daniel O’Connell proposed not Irish inde- 
pendence, but only the repeal of the union by which 
the tvo islands became. one kingdom, a distinguished 
English statesman summed up the common-sense view 
ef that movement in the contemptuous expression, 
**Repeal theunion! As well restore the heptarchy!"” 

There is a shameful muddle just now in Louisiana. 
Bupposo some faction should propose to introduce the 
wmillennium there by raising a question about the 





acquisition of that territory by the United States | 
under the presidency of Jefferson. Was that a lawful 
and valid transaction? Jefferson himself believed that 
he was acting in violation of the Constitution when he 
negotiated the purchase, and that Congress had no 
right to appropriate the money. Surely, then, the 
treaty, being made not in conformity with the Consti- 
tution, but in derogation of it, never had any validity ; 
and Louisiana therefore belongs of right to France. 
Would not that bea beautifui remedy? Not less beau- 
tiful than Lrish independence as the remedy for a thou- 
sand years of turbulence in lreland. 

But what is now demanded, we are told, is not inde- 
pendence and separation from the British empire, 
nothing but ‘‘ Home-Rule”—local self-government, 
like that which we have in the United States, where 
each State has its own legislature and its own adminis- 
tration, while thegreat Union is cared for by a national 
government. Mr. Froude objects to this, thoughitseems 
reasonable. Tle thinks that the Imperial Parliament, 
in which Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England are all 
represented, is more likely to legislate justly and wisely 
for Ireland than any parliament that could be assem- 
bled in Dublin. Without inquiring what force.there is 
in the reasons for his opinion, I will venture to say, 
that, whenever there shall be a separate parliament 
for Ireland, and the United Kingdom shall have be- 
come the United Kingdoms, the principle of the new 
organization must be extended through both islands. 
The little kingdom of Ireland would be too unequally 





yoked with the proud and powerful kingdom of Great 


Britain, and the Irish would soon think themselves | 


more wronged than ever. An Irish Parliament in 
Dublin, co-ordinate with the British Parliament in 
Westininster, would bear no resemblance to our sys- 
tem of State Legislatures, with one National Congress 
representing all the States equally in one house and 
proportionally in another. 
Congress at Richmond for ‘“‘the South,” co-ordinate 
with the National Congress at Washington. 

Home-Rule is a good thing, undoubtedly. But what 
is that good thing? Would it be Home-Rule for the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of Ulster, to be ruled by 
a Roman Catholic Parliament in Dublin? Would the 
chances of justice and good government for Ulster be 
any better in an Irish Parliament than the chances of 
justice nnd good government for Ireland are in the Im- 
perial Parliament? The principle of Home-Rule, as we 
have it, would require a2 separate parliament for each 
of the four great provinces of Ireland—once kingdoms 
—one for Connaught, one for Munster, one for Leinster, 
and one for Ulster. To reconstruct the whole United 
Kingdom on that principle would require not only a 
parliament (or two) for Scotland, and a parliament for 
Wales, but also something like a parliament for each 
of the old Saxon kingdoms, and, distinct from all the 
rest, an Imperial Parliament to care for the common 
interests and mutual relations of all “the United 
Kingdoms.” 

Home-Rule would thus become a reality in the Brit- 
ish Islands. But who will live to see it? 





RUSSIA AS A HISTORICAL STUDY. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HERE is, perhaps, no element of race more 
deeply interesting in its relations to the history 
of the future than the Sclavonic. We can scarcely 
limit yet its possible importance and influence, for it is 
for the first time brought into direct and active con- 
tact as an equal power with the Teutonic and Celtic 
races, Which have before held dominion over the civi- 
lized world. The subject becomes one of wide and in- 
tricate bearings, when we consider the peculiar physi- 
cal conditions under which life developes itself on 
these vast plains of Northern and Eastern Europe; 
their wide extent of surface and boundless resources, 
and the diversities of races—Tartar, Kalmuc and Turk- 
ish—which are incorporated with the Sclavie type. 


Its history has been one of surprises, from the ap- | 


pearance of Peter the Great, whose remarkable mag- 
netism of personal influence, and whose no less won- 
derful faculty of organization were so powerful in 
evolving a solid and immense empire out of the turbu- 
lent and scattering power of half savage races. With 
the same characteristic rapidity, the capital was estab- 
lished; and where before only a few fishermen’s huts 
were scattered along the marshes, a great city—Alad- 
din-like—arose, and its Grecian pillars are now re- 
flected in the blue and transparent waves of the Neva. 
The peasant still sees with awe, as he crosses the far-off 
and empty plains—as if some spell had evoked a visi- 
ble glory before him—the glittering dome of St. 
Isaak’s Cathedral shining in the sunset of the west. 
And it is hard for us to realize that we have wholly 
outgrown the wonders of Fairy Land, when, in this 
realm of snow and ice, we see the ships come in from 
the sea with all the blooming plants and ripe fruits of 
tropical climates, and the wharfs are scented with their 
passing odors. 

The people have made already swift progress in art 
and literature, and civilization ; and the Russian youths 
hold honorable places at European Universities; 
while railroad after railroad has traversed lands 
which had slumbered for centuries in an unbroken de- 
solation. And by the generous influence of Mouriera- 
vieff thousands of serfs have been transmuted from 
the position of brutes or chattels to a powerful human 
element. These events have,flashed with such swift- 


It would be like a separate | 


ness upon us out of a history before chaotic and dark, 
that we look with amazement, wondering what future 
development may not be expected from this race, 
when it at last keeps time steadily with our foremost 
ranks. We remind ourselves of the’ dwellers on these 
very plains, who watch the Tartar horsemen as they 
come; first, whirling clouds of dust; then dark and in- 
distinct forms, looming against the red sunset sky, and 
at last, riders, drawing near. 

Certainly the Russian civilization must be unique, 
from the very diversity of its own elements—the wild 
and rude Tartar nature, the rich Oriental blood, and the 
Slavic type, serious and unrestrained, but deeply pas- 
sionate. We know that the psychological forms of a 
nation’s mind are as marked as its physical type: 
therefore we anticipate from the modes of philosophic 
thought peculiar to this race, and its expressions of 
beauty, whether in statue or poem, in painting or 
melody, new forces which shall operate throughout 
our own arts and knowledges and social systems, frcm 
this new and strange fusion of types. Wesee, indeed, 
the germs of these powers in its literature, which pos- 
sesses a most subtle faculty of analysis—natural to a 
people who are so long confined to their dwellings in a 
silent winter, through which they may well brood over 
the old past, with its inmost regrets, or delights—and a 
vivid force of contrast and dramatic situation, that 


| perhaps is reflected from the swift changes of its own 


outward nature. 

To understand the life of these people, we must: pic- 
ture such a winter as we have never known. Forests 
of gloomy firs darken, like a hanging thunder-cloud, 
the Ural and Altar’s slopes; but beyond lies ‘‘a wide- 
spreading Cesolation of salt steppes and boundless 
swamps,” with here and there a cold and dreary lake. 
Deep snows lie on the ground for nme or ten months, 


| and fierce storm-winds rage far and wide. 





Of that portion of the Russian Empire which lies in 
the Siberian plain, we can give no more vivid descrip- 
tion than that of Admirel Wrangel, who journeyed 
from the mouth of the river Rolynia to Dchring's 
Straits through the most piercing cold. He says, 
“Frere endless snows and ice-covered rocks bound the 
horizon, nature lics shrouded in all but perpetual win- 
ter, and life isa constant conflict with privation, end 
with the terrors of cold and hunger, the grave of na- 
ture which contains only ihe boncs of anoiher world. 
The people, and even the snows smoke, and this evepo- 
ration is instantly changed into millions of necdles 
of ice, which make a noise in the air lxke the sound of 
torn satin or thick silk. The reindeer take te tho for- 
est, or crowd together for heat, and tho raven alone, 
the dark bird of winter, still cleaves the icy air with 
slow and heavy wing, leaving behind him a long line 
of thin vapor, marking the track of his solitary flight. 
The trunks of the thickest trees are rent with a loud 
noise, masses of rocks are torn from their sites, the 
ground in the valley is rent into yawning fissures, from 
which the waters that are underneath rise, giving cff a 
cloud of vapor, and immediately become ice. The 
atmosphere becomes dense, and the glistening stars are 
dimmed. The dogs outside the huts of the Siberians 
burrow in the snow, and their howling, at the intervals 
of six or eight hours, interrupts the general silence of 
winter.” But these long, barren steppes are not al- 
ways empty, colorless, devoid of life and motion; 
suddenly the spring sun shines more warmly, the snows 
melt, and over them flashes for a brief moment the 
short-lived bloom and fragrance of 2 Russian summer, 
Horses and herds of cattle graze in the green grasses; 
lakes appear and vanish as one approaches; the rose- 
colored and perfumed blossoms of the sacred bean un- 
fold upon the limpid waters; the saxifragas, the gen- 
tians, the spiraas, spread ‘‘a garment of many colors” 
over the smiling land; and the rock pigeons whir, as 
they fly startled from their nests on rocks and trees, 
Like a rush of exultant melody the whole world starts 
into loveliness, and as suddenly dies back into white 
silence and death. And in the darkness of its long 
nights the contrasts are as vivid, for the deep shadows 
stand side by side with the glorious coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis: and are softened by the gleaming 
snow-light, and the wonderful splendor of the north- 
ern stars, until one seems to feast amid the shadowy, 
yet shining airs of an enchanted land. 

It is inthis Nature of strange and glittering transi- 
tions that the keynote is struck which vibrates and 
sounds through all their social customs and religious 
worship. The celebration of the Easter festival by the 
members of the Greek Church may be taken as a strik- 
ing instance of this marked characteristic. In the 
great building of the Kremlin crowds of worshipers 
are assembled, and bow down in silence, The brood- 
ing darkness lies heavy over the whole space, and the 
thunderous organ-tones of sorrow surge and ebb aleng 
the transepts and long-drawn nisles. The most hard- 
ened natures would be awed by this prostration, this 
deep shadow, these sounds of sorrowful and grieving 
melody, that seem to throb and quiver with tender 
pain. But all at once the bells ring out loud and clear, 
and all the air above seems to echo with their jubilant 
notes; the whole choir rise to their feet, singing, in a 
burst of exultant music, ‘‘ The Lord is arisen!" Tran- 
sept and aisle, roof and altar, blaze with suddenly glit- 
tering lights; and all around are heard the touched 
and joyful voices of those who exchange Easter greet- 
ings with neighbor and friend: *‘ The Lord is risen, in- 
decd, and has appeared unto Simon!" 

Another mstance of the same kind, as exemplified in 
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their secular life, may be found in the great fair which 
is held annually at Nijni-Novgorod. During the great- 
er part of the year the place is as silent and deserted 
as the grave, and Jong months pass by in monotonous 
loneliness and quiet, until the time of this meeting ap- 
proaches. Then the city—a transient one—of booths 
and boa’s and tents appears as if by magic, and awa- 
kens suddenly into all the noisy life and bustle of a 
crowded mart. e 

A motley and clamorous crowd wends its way hither 
from lands thousands of leagues away. From the 
dreary wastes of Siberia, the wilds of Tartary, the 
sunny shores and blooming islands of the Archipelago, 
from the bazaars of Ezypt, from Persia and the Celes- 
tial Empire, the travelers come to this great center of 
barter and traffic. They fill the air with their incon- 
gruous noises Among tho clanging and ringing of 
bells—which the Russians especially delight in—you 
hear 2 inyriad of tongues and dialects; the unmusical 
Chinese, the consonantal and vigorous Russian, the 
melodious Greek, the dreamy accents of the Eastern 
races, aid the savage dialects of innumerable uncivil- 
ized pcoples crowding together. And in the human 
tides that surge and flow around the boats and tents, 
you may mark almost every, diversity of European 
type and Oriental physiognomy, side hy side with the 
pure Greek lineaments and the swarthy Tartar. 

But theso buyers and sellers come and go swiftly as 
flying shadows. In eight weeks the fair is over,.and 
all are gone. Not a footstep, not a sound, dlong the 
banks of the river, remains to remind us of the variety 
of races and lands so lately represented here. 

And as yet the whole nation seems to be in astate of 
social fusion, in which one influence and scene swiftly 
crowd3 upon another, and the permanent form is not 
gained. Porhaps its interest is only the greater for 
that reason, for it is but rarely that in these modern 
days we are wllowed to see 2 great country in its very 
process of growth—to watch the steps of its develop- 
ment. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 
BY 
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THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF REFORM. 
Frmpay Evenina, Jan. 10, 1873. 
VHERE could be no thought, if there were no 
physical organization which sustained it. The 
mind, in this world, rests upon a body, and acts 
through a body. This fundamental fact ramifies; and 
the intellectual and moral condition of men’s minds is 
very. largely affected by their physical surroundings— 
80 much so that it is often impossible todo anything for 
them which is effectual and final in its benefit, unless 
we go to them first through their physical condition. 
A man is picked up in the street. He has just come 
out from 2 course of dissipation. He has just had a 
*“spree.’ Lis nerves are unstrung. He is uncombed 
and unwashed. Ilis raiment is torn. Everything 
about lim is degraded. He cannot look wpon himself 
with allowanee, as the old phrase is. Now sit down 
and talk to that man. You might almost as well talk 
toa stone post. But if you will take him home, kindly, 
gently, and treat him with the same consideration that 
you would a brother; if you will receive his long com- 
plaints of himself, his maudlin confessions, with for- 
bearance; if you wiil give him some tonic, somo cor- 
dial, to brace his shattered nerves; if you wiil see that 
he has o cicansing and refreshing bath; if you will 
clothe him in swect raimentagain, so that heshall have 
somo sense of respect for himself; if you will bring 
him isto his right mind by sleep, and by food, and by 
patient waiting and rest, aud then say to him the few 
things that you have to say, you will overwhelm him. 
Hecanno! resist your admonitions. And youreach the 
man’s conscience, his heart and his understanding, by 
first lool:ing after his physical necessities. 
Now, transfer your thought to the history of our 


Lord. Tow much of his ministry was teaching! But 
generally it was cither preceded or immediately fol- 
lowed by en administration of physical mercy. Ac- 
oording to the cilations and summations given in the 


Gospel, how maz imes did he spend, apparently, the 
whole of his visits in certain villages, in works of 
mercy—in healing the blind, the deaf, the lepers; in 
curing those who were afflicted by various disorders! 
How much cf his time was spent in restoring house- 
hold love, and bringing back peace, where they had 
flown ov Cne of the se@rets of his great power 
emong the people was that he drew them to him by 
deeds of mercy. Me created in them a disposition to 
listen to him by the kindnesses which he did to them. 
IT do not say this to make it appear that the first work 
in any community, when one attempts to regenerate 
the people, should be bread-ziving, house-building, 
physical comfort-breeding; but I do say that there 
shou!d be, in all classes of work, on the part of those 
who go out to labor for the salvation of men, a wise 
consideration of the condition of the people. While 
the spiritual enlightenment and culture of the soul is 
the superior part of the tvork, it oftentimes is the 
second step init. Weare to reach the highest steps in 
their development by going through the lower ones. 
There are different stages of the work, which should 
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be a matter of study in every wise administration. 
Every wise pulpit, every wise church, in a community, 
will .ook after the physical thrift, the outward condi- 
tioz., the industries, of the poor; will seek to improve 
the political economy in their midst, by the inaugura- 
tion of better methods; will seek to prepare the way 
for that which is the best part of the Gospel; will 
make men well off, and will give them good ground to 
stand on, in this world, in order they may be blest, 
and have a spiritual foundation on which to rest, in the 
world to come. “These ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” 

Some go out and carry bread, and tea, and coffee, and 
good cheer, saying, ‘I like a Gospel that takes care of 
the body ;” others go out and carry tracts and Bibles 
and prayers, saying, “I like a Gospel that takes care of 
the soul;” but Isay that both of these are important 
parts of the true Gospel. Which shall come first, you 
must determine wisely. Sometimes one and sometimes 
the other should have priority. If persons are in cir- 
cumstances of comfort in life, but are without the 
sympathy of Christ, the first ministration should be 
that of personal sympathy and prayer; but if persons 
are degraded and thrown out of life, the first ministra- 
tion should be that of outward mercy and succor; and 
afterwards should come the ministration of religious 
truth in its various applications. 

I was very much struck with an old Englishman that 
I knew, who used to do a great deal of amateur preach- 
ing and amateur teaching, visiting jails and poor- 
houses, who said to me one day, ‘‘ I make them under- 
stand, wherever I go, that I am never going to give 
them anything.” I said to myself, “That being the 
general rule of your ministration, I would not give the 
turn of my hand for all the good that you wiil do.” A 
man who determines thai he will not succor men that | 
are in physical distress, through all the range of his 
ministration, will not do any good. I did not then be- 
lieve that he did any good; I do not believe it now; 
and since he is dead I do not think he believes it 

Neither the physical nor the spiritual element of the 
Gospel can be dispensed with; but which shall come 
first, and which second, you cannot tell till the exigency | 
arrives. You must bear in mind that preaching | 
the Gospel is sometimes to give the loaf and some- 
times to give the Word. If persons are in one con- 
dition, one administration precedes; and if they are in | 
another condition, another precedes. 

Ido not mean, this evening, to take up your atten- | 
tion, but rather to introduce a subject as preparatory 
to some remarks which we are to he¢r from another. 

This being the week of prayer for the conversion of 
the world, and this being the night for the concert of 
prayer for missions, it is very fit that you should Hsten 
to some statements which have a bearing on the work 
that is going on in the missions throughout the world; 
and I have made these remarks in order to introduce 
Dr. Bush, who will occupy a half-hour with remarks | 
in connection with this subject, or not far removed 
from it. 

Dr. Bush spoke at considerable length on the subject of The 
Temporal Benefits of Missionary Operations, to moot the objec- 
tion which is often raised, that missions are not practical— 
that they do not help men in this life. 

In the first place, the tomporal bencfits of missions are 
shown in the spread of intelligence, and in the waking up of 
the mind of the nations. Missionaries tell us that wo do not 
know anything about the ignorance of heathen nations, and 
that we cannot sound its depths. These missionaries have 
often gone where thore was no written language, whero thero 
wore no books, where there were no schools, and whero there 
was no knowledge of the world, and, with long patience, and 
under many difficulties, hayo constructed a vocabulary of 
spoken languages, and reduced them to writing, and cducat- 
ed the people. Thus thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
men have had their oycs opened on the wido world, and it has 
become a new world to them; and tho heavens have become 
new heavens to them. Schools, and colleges, and theological 
seminaries, and nowspapers, and a religious literature, have 
been established in many parts of the globe, where, before 
these missionary operations were commenced, such things 
were utterly unknown. Dictionaries and vocabularies have 
been published—particularly in the Chinese language and the 
languages of India—through the instrumentality of the mis- 
sionaries of the cross of Christ. The king of Burmah has 
ordercd the translation of the Dritish Encyclopedia into his 
language. 

Another of the temperal bonefits of missionsis the saving 
of lifo. Wars have been suppressed. Infanticido and human 
sacrifices have been prevented. Hundreds and thousands 
perished yearly, in the former time, that now would havo 
been spared; and hundreds and thousands live, to-day, in 
better circumstances tian otherwise they would havo lived, 
simply because missionaries have gone abroad to labor among 
the heathen. 

Moreover,by missions the social condition of woman has boon 
materially improved in heathen lands, where she has been a | 
slave, a drudge, a beast of burden. Evon in Turkey, with its 
old civilization; cven in China, with its better civilization; | 
and even in India, her condition is deplorable, and she is 
oftentimes only the plaything of man; but the Gospel has 
wrought a marked change for the better in this respect. 

“TI once,” said the speaker, ‘‘met an infidel woman in a 
hotel, who was publicly blurting out her blasphemous infidel- 
ity. Said she, ‘There is no God; there is no future; there is 
no retribution.’ I said, ‘It is bad enough for a man to be an 
infidel; but for a woman it is simply monstrous. She is quar- 
reling with herself. Would sho dash every cup of blessedness 
from her own lips? Would she degrade herself as the heathen 
woman is degraded? Then let her throw away the Gospcl.’”’ 

Out of missionary labor all the amenities of life havo grown. 
Men who have gon. forth with the Gospel, have tried to do 
good in every respect. The Gospel has carried with it all 
temporal blessings incidentally, though, in bearing it forth, 
we may not have aimed at them directly. The missionaries 
not only have preached the Gospel, but have ministered to 











the physical wants of those to whom they have preached. 
They have opened the eyes of the blind, unstopped the ears of 
the deaf, made the lame to walk, and almost literally raised 
the dead to life. They have blessed men’s souls by relieving 
their bodies, teaching them how to take care of themselves, 
giving them homes to live in, and placing within their reach 
all the comforts of home. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


T has been of late abundantly shown that the 
lot of the English agricultural laborer is a disgrace 
toEngland. Theaverage of wages, though higher now 
than it was a short time since, is still below, and very 
much below, what is required for civilized man. And 
the laborer’s house is even worse than his wages. 
Hunger and savagery have seemed his doom down al- 
most to the present moment. But English lords 
pressed too hard on ‘ poor Hodge’s” stomach, and he 
began to grope for his rights. Democratic agitation 
came to his aid, and now the agricultural laborers are 
generally roused to a determination to assert political 
rights. Two years ago, says the Examiner, a political 
prophet would have looked on our ‘rurals’”’ as the 
black spot in representativo government, a class so 
hopelessly ignorant that it could only be regarded as a 
dead weight in a progressive nation. But suddenly 
came the hour and the man, and the dumb multitude 
found 2 voice and a leaderin Mr. Arch. Tho specter 
of unionism affrighted the country gentry and farmers, 
and between threats and promises it was hoped that 
the laborer would relapse into his old stolid state. But 
intimidation and bribes have failed. Awakened at last 
to a consciousness of his dignity as a human being, the 
English serf asserts his manhood, and proves that he 
too is of the stuff that has made the name of England 
great in the world. A significant mecting has just 
been held in London, at Excter Hall, to collect funds in 
aid of the Agricultural Unions. The prophet of the 
laborers, Mr. Arch, said at this meeting: 

“JT have no bitter feelings in my heart towards any- 
body, but I do mean to say this, that if the landlords of 
this country and the tenant farmers continue to make 
our Union men suffer in the way they have done—if 
they mean to turn them away from their employment, 


| starve them, turn them into the streets without a shel- 


ter, as Sir John Coleridge said, ‘The hillside for their 


| bed and the broad canopy of heaven for their cufain’= 


if they mean to treat us like that, much as we love our 
country, and would like to work for her honor and 
welfare, much as we would like to live where we were 
born—when that country means to treat us like mere 
machines in the hands of 8 money-mongering few— 
we'll leave her, let her fate fall how it may.” 

An appendix to the work of this Exeter Hall meet- 
ing was the passage of a resolution, “ that there can be 
no permanent improvement in the condition of the 
agricultural laborer until such vital change be effected 
iu the land laws now in force in this country as shall 
break down the land monopoly, and restore to the peo- 
ple their rightful part in the land.” 


—Mr. R. W. Greg, a cultivated English radical, 
4s of opinion that the children, or the grandchildren at 
least, of the present generation, may sec a civil state in 
which crime will have become an extinct profession; 
in which property will be possessed or attainable by 
all; and in which actual and unmerited destitution 
shall everywhere be completely eliminated. And yet 
he says: ‘* Tho spread of democratic ideas and institu- 
tions is throwing the control, the management, the ul- 
timate decision at least of all these influences and pro- 
blems, the final guidanco of «ll administrative action 
in short, into the hands of the numcrical majority—of 
those Classes, that is, which, however their condition as 
to property and education and morals may be raised, 
must always be the least educated portion of the com- 
munity, the least endowed with political capacity, the 
least possessed of either the leisure, the characteristics, 
or the knowledge requisite for the functions assigned to 
them. If democratic, or I would rather say ochlocra- 
tic, influences and institutions are to spread and bear 
sway permanently, then the day of my cherished 
vtsion must indeed be distant.” 

—The English have had an Income-tax during 
fifty years of the last hundred years, of which twenty- 
seven have been years of profound peace. Of latea 
vigorous agitation has sprung up against this mode of 
raising revenue. The outcry comes largely from those 
who understate, or are believed to understate, their in- 
come, and who ere taxed according to the guess of the 
revenue officer. 

—A young English nobleman fell, not long since, 
into the hands ef a money-londer, who fleeced Lim to 
the tune of sixty per cent. compound interest. The 
Court of Chancery has sustained his refusal to pay more 
than fifteen per cent., on the ground that his lordship, 
at the tender a.:c of twenty-one years and four months, 
was a feeble infant, who should not have been abused 
by a Jew. The income which the youth had inherited 
a year later was $100,000 a year. Imbecile, vicious, 
pampered spendthrift, with an income which causes a 
thousand English poor to nearly starve! 

—A Conservative English journal thinks it too 
obvious to be overlooked that character is determined 
by climate in some instances, and alleges the case of a 
given district from which Calvinism was eradicated by 
8 thorough system of drainage. 

—On the occasion of the attempt, at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, the other day, to vote down the nomi. 
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nation of Dean Stanley for Select Preacher, Dr. Haw- 
kins, the Provost of Oriel, and “the father of ortho- 
doxy”’ in the University, gave his support to the radi- 
eal Dean. The secular press came out vigorously on 
the same side, and lay graduates rushed down from 
London to give their aid. The result was that Dr. 
Stanley’s election was carried by a vote of 349 to 287, to 
the infinite disgust of the rural conservative clergy, 
whom even the Saturday Revicw lashes for their 
* blunder,’”’ with the assurance that they “ deserved to 
fail,” and that their success “‘ would have beon a real 
misfortune.” 

—With reference to Dean Stanley's preaching at 
Oxford, and the conservative terror at the idea that 
the students would “sit like theological sponges im- 
bibing the stream that flows from the pulpit, the Sat- 
urday Revicw says: ** We should rather have said that 
doctrines, whether orthodox or heterodox, will never 
be received with more disposition to question and 
challenge than when they are delivered from a Uni- 
versity pulpit to a University congregation; that the 
time has passed, at all events at Oxford, when any- 
thing is taken on trust; that whatever is received 
there must have stood the test of a flerce intellectual 
dissection; that the worst dis-service that can be done 
to truth is to seem afraid of submitting it to the cruci- 
ble; that the greatest service that can be done to error 
is to seem afraid of allowing ita hearing.” 

—Dean Goulburn is for resigning his preacher- 
ship at Oxford because Dean Stanley has got one also. 
The press pertinently ask: Why, then, do you consent 
to be a Dean in the samo church with Dean Stanley; 
and why did you preach the other day in Dean Stan- 
ley’s pulpit at Westminster Abbey ? 

—The London Atheneum says that the Palestine 
Exploration Work has fallen short of expectation. 
The only object of real value, the Moabite stone, was 
first haif destroyed, and has now, for all practical pur- 
poses, Vanished into thin air, The “ugly rush” at its 
interpretation, says the Athenwumn, will live a standing 
warning it ine annals of philology. The general pub- 
lic, it deciares, is sick of the stone and its story, and 
probably has ceased altogether to believe in its cxist- 
ence, While scholars have given up discussing it and its 
readings. 

—A member of the United Presbyterian Church 
in Edinburgh recently declined to partake of the sac- 
rament because ordinary intoxicating wine was used. 
Instead of indulging him with * Scriptural wine,” the 
Kirksession passed the following: ‘‘ Whereas Mr. 
John Macadam has been guilty of an unseemly, offen- 
sive, and schismatical act at the communion table in 
refusing to partake of the elements of communion, and 
motwithstanding prolonged dealings with him he still 
refuses to act in conformity with his brethren, the 
session hereby suspend him from the office of elder- 
ship and from full communion with the members of 
the church.” 

—Terrible storms have been the rule this fall 
and winter in all parts of the old world. In England, 
the inhabitants, looking back upon the last few 
months, generally see nothing but a long vista of dis- 
mal rains, mists, and floods, an exaggeration, they say, 
of the usual horrors of an English summer. The un- 
fortunate tourists on the continerit have found their 
favorite haunts shrouded in a veil of perpetual mist. 
The mountains looking, it is said, like the last refuges 
on which the human race gathered on the approach of 
the Deluge. The Italian plains have been laid waste 
by the accumulated drainage of the Alps. The Danish 
correspondent of the London Times wrote on the 10th 
of last month, that so stormy an autumn and wintcr 
had not been known for many years, and that 1872 
would be remembered, if for nothing else, for its floods 
and tempests. 

—Hans Christian Andersen, the famous fairy 
tale teller, has been seriously ill froma liver complaint. 
He is in his sixty-cighth year, and has enjoyed until 
recently very good health, being remarkably juvenile 
in his manners and bearing. He is surrounded by 
general sympathy, and receives proof of the love and 
respect with which he is regarded by all classes of the 
community, from the highest to the lowest. It is only 
a few weeks since he published his Christmas book, a 
little volume with five charming tales, full of his pecu- 
liar humor and deep feeling, no less captivating for the 
old than the young, and these last productions point 
certainly to no decline of intellectual force or of poeti- 
cal freshness. 

—Denmark is one of the best instructed eoun- 
tries in Europe. For several generations, since 1814, if 
a distinct dato is to be named, a system of obligatory 
and gratuitous instruction has been organized, as well 
in the country as in the towns, the children haying to 
be sent to school from their seventh to their four- 
teenth year. Itis now proposed, by a new Education 
Bill, to extend this another year, and to improve the 
quality of instruction. A great deal has been done for 
the masses by popular high-schools, or institutes, with 
eourses of free lectures every winter. 

—A life of Dr. Richard Rothe, the author of 
‘Theologische Ethik, founded on, and with a selec- 
tion from, his correspondence, by Dr. F. Nippold, is in 
‘the press, and will appear shortly. 

Prof. Zeller’s History of German Philosophy since the 
‘thme of L .bnitz has appeared. 

Dr. Strauss’s new work, Old and New Faith, has 
gone through three large editions in two months. 

The Athencoum says of the Lew volume of Channing 
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just published, that the pnase of thought represented 
by it has passed away; that the difliculties feit by 
Channing are not the difficulties felt now; and that 
the philosophy he offered is not u philosophy that will 
be widely accepted now. 

—The civil service of Prussia is 62,000 strong, 
and badly paid. In the midst of the recent struggle 
with the House of Lords, the Emperor wrote a long 
letter, in reply to one from a citizcu, pointing out the 
absolute necessity of reducing the bureaucracy by 
calling on citizens for certain gratuitous services. The 
letter greatly promoted both the scheme of the Gov- 
ernment and the popularity of the Emperor. 
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BENEFITS OF THE PRAYER-TEST DISCUSSION, 
[From the Advance—Rey. C. D. Helmer.} 

\ 7 HEN the sentinels as well as the whole garrison 

are asleep, they ought to feel obliged to the enemy for 
an occasional trumpet-biast or random shot. So thatit isa 
matter to be thankful for, that a voico from the Atheneum 
Club in London has challenged the praying poople of the 
world. There is no use of turning pale or losing heart about 
it. Really, it must be taken as nearly the best contribution 
to the literature of prayer that has been made in many a 
day. 

And who among us beliovers in prayer can deny that tho 
challenge is in some measuro deserved? We have been 
preaching prayer, and praising prayer, and exhorting prayer, 
and cominanding prayer; but have we been, to a correspond- 
ing dogree, thinking prayer? . . . Everything bears the 
impress of routine and rigidity. It is more like playing a part 
in religion, than acting right out of a full religious life. And, 
of course, such an impression upon outsiders cannot fail to 
produco a prejudice against prayer itself. 

Now, while these things are going on Inside, those gentle- 
men who make physical science a specialty, are looking in 
through the windows, and taking notes, They take up tlc 
matter in a practical kind of way, much as they would a chem- 
ical laboratory or small-pox hospital, and ask, What is this 
prayer-mecting doing? The scientist inquires, What aro those 
people praying for? Some one replies they are praying for 
persons in need, in trouble, in distress of body or mind; for 
the poor and the sick. Very well, responds the Doctor of 
Science, let us sec what this proposed power can accomplish. 

The suggestion may be both impracticable and unscientific 
in the largest meaning of science, but is it altogether so 
strange and without occasion as some seem to think? 





TUK PRESS AND THE CLERGY. 
{From the Church Journal.] 
Nears Press might be the ally of the virtuous. It 
- might do good service for rcligion, manliness, and de- 
ceney, even for Christianity. It might sustain the clergy and 
the churches, who, after al), are the sheet anchors of morality 
and right in the community. 

But to do this the press must get principle. It must clean 
its coluinns of indecent and even criminal advertisements. It 
must not rebuke vice in one column, and, in the column op- 
posite, advertise vice at fifty centsaline. It must not go off 
after the ery of the minute, either, nor allow the clamor of 
the morning to run away with its small modicum of sense. It 
must learn a little about what it undertakes to write upon, 
and do some small amount of thinking. Also it must deliver 
itself from the slavery to cliques, rings, and parties, and its 
general greed after money. 

Till then it must be content to have its moralities laughed 
at, and its confused caricatures of Christianity understood as 
caricatures. 

More and more, of late, the tone of the newspaper has be- 
come hostile or contemptuous toward the churches and min- 
isters. The ministers can bear it possibly as well as the news- 
paper men. Forif the community are to be taught in their 
daily papers that ministers are timo-servers, “ pharisees,”’ 
cte., and misrepresent the spirit of Christ, the papers must 
not be surprised if the claim that the editor is to take the de- 
posed minister's place, results in a careful scrutiny of the 
editor’s consistency, knowledge, virtue, and purity of life. 

As it is, we deny, and the community generally denies with 
us, the right of the newspaper, as it runs, to express, without 
creating laughter, any opinion on religion or high morality. 
We are sorry it is so. But, with rare and honorable cxcep- 
tions, such is the fact. 


ROME-WARD TENDENCIES IN THE CNILDREN OF THE 
REFORMERS. 
[From the Boston Pilot—Roman Catholic.) 

W KE are frequeniiy told of the onward march of 

progress, and of the destruction which it is destined 
to work in everything Catholic; but the observance—even 
this outward observance—of Christmas, and ether signs, be- 
token something different. Wo are reminded now of a ser- 
mon we heard preached by a Catholic priest on Christmas 
Day. The world, said the preacher, knows how, three cen- 
turies ago, the * Reformers” went into the churches, mutila- 
ting the statues, destroying the paintings, pulling down the 
altars, stripping the priests of their sacred vestments, chang- 
ing the namo of the Sunday and calling it ‘The Sabbath,” 
the name that properly belongs to Saturday, and abolishing 
by force the observance of any festival that would release 
the mind or uplift the heart of the pilgrim, weary with the 
cares of the world. 

How different is it to-day! The simple mecting house 
which these “ Reformers” set up, as a protest against our 
magnificent churches, is passing away in fact and in name; 
and the descendants of the ‘“‘ Reformers” borrow the forms 
of our architecture from those Catholic ages that they call 
“dark ;” they spend their wealth upon the construction of 
these churches, they embellish them with statuary and paint- 
ing, and try to heighten the effect of their religious worship 
by elaborate music and all other sorts. They are foregoing 
the use of the word “Sabbath,” as appliea to Sunday, and 
are re-learning to call things by their proper »»mes. At the 
same time they are claiming our priestly privileges, they are 
imitating our ritualistic forms, and even adopting our titles. 

Let our Protestant friends take notice that all this is an 
acknowledgment that the work of the “ Reformation" was 
one of mad destruction, and that iteclf neods to be repaired, 





A WARNING TO OUR CITY YOUTH 
[From the N. Y. Tribune.) 


_ unhappy young man [Stokes] who now, fn the 
solitude of his naked and uncomfortabvie cell, stands face 
to face with the gibbet, bas reached this uitimate and frightful 
predicament solely through his indulgence in passions which 
torment alike the high and low, and trom which no circum. 
stances, be they poor or rich, can save any man who has not 
moral force cnough to save himself, We wish, in 
setting forth this remarkable caso as one of dreadful warning 
to a particular class of young men in New York, that we 
could command language adequate to the occasion. Never 
was & more terrible sermon preached egainst an aggregate of 
so many vices, against such a wultifarious congceries of 
crimes !—against an overweening love of luxury, against self- 
indulgence, sensuality and eager greed, laxity of moral prin- 
ciple, and, above ail, a mad surrender to the dominion of un- 
bridled passion. The last, we are constrained to believe, is 
the moral danger against which our young men cepecially 
should bo cautioned by these sad and solemn transactions, 
There is no vice more dominant in our streets and in our 
houses. Even in our modcrate clime, we seem to have ace 
quired something of tho tropical fervor and impetuosity 
which find their readiest resource in the poniard and the pis- 
tol, and regard the pursuit of the extremist revenge as 
chivalrous and praiseworthy. Unless we greatly change, 
the New-York temper will become as proverbial as that 
of Naples or of Corsica. It is not native to us, but it has 
been cultivated here by circumstances into a detail of which 
we cannot et present enter. The vice is a well-marked and 
universally admitted one to which almost every man is ex- 
posed, and against which it is within the powes of almost 
every one to fortify his moral constitution. 
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The Principles of Church History. Adapted to the 
Young. By Rev. LD. D. Van Antwerp, A. M. Vols. 1. and II, 
Tho author has chosen an ambiguous title for his work, and 

we guard against a natural mistake by assuring our readcr 

that ho has not made any attempt whatever to illustrate, by 
pertinent facts, the underlying principles of Christianity. If 
some thoroughly competent and catholic scholar would do 
this, in a clear and simple stylo, “ adapted to tho young,” it 
would bea noble service. The work before us is simply an 
epitome of church history, as accepted by some, and narrates, 
in a fluent but verbose, and often sentimental, way, the prom- 
inent events which marked the conflicts and triumphs of 

Christianity up to the close of tho fifteenth century, 

The author avowcdly ignores all grave historical doubts, only 
endeavoring—to quote from his preface—to follow faithfully 
the works approved by the bishops of the Church of which he 
isa minister. He does this evidently in an honest spirit, but, 
we fear, with an aim too specific and limited, and with too do- 
termined a bias, to leave him free for really historical work. 
For cxamplo: according to Lecky, the Emperor Julian “ died 
calmly, in the consciousness of his virtue; and his death, 
which is among the most fearless that antiquity records, was 
the last protest of philosophic paganism against the new doc- 
trine.” (European Morals, 1.,219.) But Mr. Van Antwerp tells 
us that, when he felt himself dying, Julian caught in his hand 
some of tho blood flowing from his wound, “ and, throwing it 
in tho air, exclaimed, ‘Take thy fill, Galilean!’ (meaning 
Christ), ‘thou hast conquered me, but still I denounce thee,’ 
When he had thus blasphemed the Saviour, he uttered a thou- 
sand curses against his gods because they had forsaken him." 

Wo are afraid this is rather histrionic than historical, and it 
will servo to represent a weakness which destroys the value 
of the work. Moreover, the author is singularly credulous, 
He accepts pious marvels on the slightest and most question- 
able authority. An executioner is converted “by several 
wonderful miracles that occurred on the way” while leading 
an Anglican Christian to execution; and so, after having cut 
off the head of the martyr, he lays down his own neck joy- 
fully on the bloody block. We think the author often had 
his eye too much on the children for whose special benefit 
he was writing. 

Tho two volumes aro issucd—the first by H. B. Durand, New 
York ; the second by E. F. De Sclding, Brooklyn ; and, in all 
respects, tho second is an improvement on its predecessor. 
The stylo is clearcr, and moves with the freer step of a writer 
who has been encouraged, and has grown limber by exercise, 
Some objectionable matters aro unnecessarily intcoduced, 
however—some things quite extraneous to ecclesiastical his- 
tory are given at large—and it is altogether too minute, espe- 
cially for such a work, in its account of the controversies about 
the hypostatic union. In the fifth century, the fury of theo- 
logical controversy raged about the complex nature of Jesus 
Christ.. Theo fierce discussion heated the largest brains, and 
tossed and rent the Church. And our author—knowing just 
what tho truth is about it—labels as an “ error” every view of 
the question but the one which he himself has adopted. In 
sucha brief epitome as this work, the controversy should have 
been merely mentioned. It demands cither a very full and 
scholarly treatment, or but a cursory glance. We think that, 
at some future time, tho author will sift and condense his 
work. And we hope that when doing this, he will retain the 
questions which appear at the bottom of each page in the 
first volume, but are omitted in the second. They not only 
direct tho attention of younger readers to the more important 
statements in the text, but would help both scholar and 
teacher in reciting and reviewing. 

Le A sion of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 
*~ rote seme New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

This is Mr. Darwin's latest work, and exhibits in a strik- 
ing manner his marvelous industry in the collection of 
facts, and in genoralizing upon them. The connection of 
the subject with the theory of the origin of man is ex- 
preased by the author in these concluding words: “We 
have scen that the study of the theory of expression confirms 
to a certain Mmited extent tho conclusion that man is derived 
from some lower animal form, and supports the belief of the 
specific or sub-specific unity of the several races; but as far 
as my judgment serves, such confirmation was hardly needed. 
Mr. Darwin's method of investigation is noteworthy. He 
studied personally, or by prexy, infants, because they exhibit 
many emotions with extraordinary force, and with sim plicitv: 
the insano, because they are liable to the strongest passions, 
and give uncoutrolled veut to them ; the effects of galvanic 
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irritation of facial muscles, in producing simulated expres- 
sions; and the mechanical means by which emotions aro indi- 
cated in the works of! greut painters and sculptors. It is 
curious that he found works of art, with a few exceptions, 
telling their story rather by skillfully given accossorics than 
by direct c rye ssion. In other words, the imagination and 
sympathy of the beholder are more appealed to by art than 


by nature, orart reminds us of nuiure, rathor than reproduccs | 


nature for us. Again, Mr. Darwin has prosecuted for five ycars 
aseries of acute inquiries among diticrent nations, civilized 
and savage, to ascertain to what extent tho same movements 
of features and of body oxpress in ail races the same cmo- 
tions. Tho result has been to show a rem reo of 
uniformity throughout the world. Finally, ho 
to the oxprossion of tho several passions in some of 
moner animais, such asd : 
As might be expectod 8 an investigation in 
hands, a great mass of highly interestiug igni 
dence has beea collected. Thegencral: 
most fascinating of all Mr. Darwin's books, | 
contain imple, often so familiar, tl the 1ex- 
pected liz ywn upon them by _ ir mere colloc 
duces a perpetual surpriso and pleasure. Wha 
the fato of the theory of expression which 
Vances, avowing it to be tentative and incomplcte, the 1 
cannot fail to stimulate ls of persons to the whole- 
some exis ought ] id inquisi- 
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It is a pleasant book to take up at odd times, or to s 
mind a-thinking. 

Bible Notes for Dott 7] 
Scripture. By Ez hin 
Culture,"’ &c. Ne rk: 
The Bible-reading public will find a concise an 

commentary in this ponderous royal ociavo. The 

volume is due, in part, to the fair, large type in whic 
printed, and in part to the maps and introductions, end the 
eatholic discussion at large of the more important and de- 
bated matters as they como into view. 
condensed as much as the author could wisely compress his 
own thoughts and explanations, and the comments of other 
expositors from whom he has quoted, and yet accomplish his 
purpose. The text is not included. The clauses that are 
explained or enforced are quoted, and only those clauses are 
selected for this which noed remark. 

Tho author is evidently an Augustinian ; heartily believing 
in that scheme of doctrine, but not blinded by his own con- 
victions to the views of those who cannot believe with him; 
willing to present their arguments, a little slightingly, per- 
haps, but fairly ; and on things immaterial, manifesting a very 
liberal spirit. It is hardly adapted, as our readers may gather 
from our description, to take the place of the older commen- 
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Sabbath school teacher, and for consultation by those who 
have no leisure for extended study, it will be welcome. 
The Lives of the Novelists; By Sir Walter Scott. With 

Notes. New York: A. Denham & Co. 

People are still so much engrossed with the novels and the 
poetry of that wonderful author who, in tho carly part of 
this century, thrilled the world with an unprecedented cxhi- 
bition of intclicctual power and fecundity, that the beauty 
of his many minor works passes unnoted, and with regard to 
and weil done, he is, 2s it were, over- 
shadowed by his own roputation. Among the most attractive 
of the latter are the biographical prefaces which Scott fur- 
nished to the volumes of * Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library,’ 
published in 1521. Thes have long been regarded by 
the literary world as admirable specimens of b iographic ‘al 
narrative, combined with wsthetic remark and sazac 
flection on the philosophy of life. 
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Mr. Willi: aycapenss of Practical Re- 
ccipts and Processes (New York: Dick & Fitzgerald) is one of 
the most careful and complete compilations of this character 
with which we have become acquainted. It contains between 
six and seven thousand receipts, constituting, in one large 
octavo of some six hundred pages, 2 collection of practical in- 
formation applicable to almost every industrial or domestic 
requirement. A thorough index facilitates the use of the 
volume ; and the clearness of its typography, combined with 

tho precision and fullness of its directions, makes it a very 
satisfactory book for reference. The list of authorities 


™ TY * 
Mb. Vicks £N 


quoted or consulted by Mr. Dick-in the preparation of this | 


book is proof of his arduous labor and the trustworthy char- 
actor of the results he has obtained. 


Physies and Politics: or, Thoughts on the Applica- 
tion of the Principles of “ Natural Selection" and “ Inheri- 
tances” to Political Society, by Walter Bagehot, Esq. 
Appleton & Co.), is one of the volumes of the International 
Scientific Series. It scarcely constitutes any addition to the 
literature of its subject, so far as original research or com- 
bination of facts into theories is concerned. The works of 
Tylor, Lubbock and others are cuperior te it in these respects; 
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but it is a pleasantly suggestive essay, the leading proposition 
of which is, that government is to some extent the product 
of “natural selection,” since, in the early ages, the tribes 
having cohesion and discipline were victorious in war: that 
conflict has been hithertoa means of developing more perfect 
forms of government and consolidating nations; but that, tn 
the proscnt age, peace, commerce, moral progress and free 
govorninent, or “ government by discussion,” as Mr. Bagehot 
calls it, have “ broken the bond of ages and set free the ori- 
ginality of mankind.” The chapters on “ Nation-making” 
are perhaps the most attractive; but tho whole book is writ- 
ten with clearness and rhetorical skill, and will prove agree- 
ablo reading. 

Liza—a Russian novel, by Ivan S, Turgénieff, trans- 
lated by W. R. 5. Ralston (Holt & Williams)—is pleasanter 
reading, to our minds, than Smoke, the earlier translated work 
of the celebrated author. It gives us a glimpse of Russian 
home life, in that circle of society in which the Russians live 
exactly like Germans. Any special local flavor we fail to find 
in it; probably there is little in the class with which it mainly 
deals. The notoriously cosmopolitan character of the edu- 
cated Russian is ono of the causes or effects of the ignorance 
and helpicesness of tho masses. Aside from its nationality, 
this story contains delicately-drawn characters, and a 
pathetic romance, ending in a cloister. 


Spley—a Novel by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb (D. Appleton 
& Co.)— isastory of American life, laid in Chicago, and told 
in a stylo somewhat affected by the atmosphere of that 
“rapid” town. There is much rivalry and intensity, with too 
lite repose and unity, m the management of the plot. A 
10st, Who afterward turnsout to bea live lunatic, old letters, 
and, finally, the Chicego fire, furnish the ele- 
ments of sensation. None of them are introduced with suff- 
cient dramatic or poetic fecling to move the reader, except 
the description of the fire, which is vivid and ¢ loquent, and 
inakes us quite forget the gtory which preceded it. 
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MEDICAL. 

Small Por; The Predisposing 

Preventives. Witha Scientific 

Ry Dr. Carl Both. 
Moore. 


Conditions and their 
Exposition of Vaccination, 
Second Edition. Boston: Alexander 


This anthor condemns vaccination, and believes bo has tn- 
vented a more sure and harmless preventive of the disease fn 


| question, in dietary regulations, and especially in the use of 


common salt. 
The man who, at the 
ration as mone" or usele: 


present day, attempts to decry vacci- 
s, makes himsclf ridiculous to all 
‘ 1al as regards the masses. There 
b bly never yill be atime when some cannot be found te 
deny the plainest and best-sottled truths. Not long since, a 


| would-be scientist endeavored to convince the world that the 


earth is flat. Such presumption we can afford to laugh at; 

but to induce people to risk their lives by exposure to the 

contagion of small-pox, without vaccination, is worthy only 
of the severest condemnation. 

Consumption; Ita Pathology and Trestment. With 
an Essay on the Use of Alcohol in its Treatment. By Wade 
Minor Logan, M.D. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The object of this monograph is chictiy to recommend the 
use of nitric and muriatic acids in the treatment of consump- 
tion. A tabula»statement of twenty-four cases is given, of 
which ten aro said to have recovered, and cthers are set Gown 
as “favorable”? in result. So far as we can judge, the @ta- 
gnosis of these cases scems to have been accurate, and we have 
no doubt of the correctness of the reported issue. The author 
does not claim that h is treatment is specific, but still secme to 
use it empirically il cases, and endeavors to obtain a patho- 
logics vi anch for his method. 

In the essay upon tho use of aleohol in this dciscase, he 
writes like a partisan. Ho carefully quotes ail authors who 
agree with him, and suppresses all who do not. Of course he 
makes out a clear case against alcohol. If he had lcoked 
deeper he would have discovered that, as his acid treatment Is 
adapted t iin constitutions, so the alcohol is equally ap- 
propriate and useful to others. 

I and-Book. ay 2. T. T rall, M.D. Re- 

New York: 8. R. Well 
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* directory. 

In the latter he succeeds fairly well, butin the fo:mer he pro- 

foundly fails. 

Morb us Prichti. 
mony. Trenelated 
Bo ricke & Tate 
The translator disowns for himeelf the bad Latin of tho title. 

He must, however, confess to having so ingeniously mingled 

German and English idioms as to render the author, at times, 

quite unintelligible. Still the work is really excellent, end,in 

many respects, original. It far excels any attempt before put 
forth in this direction by the homocepathiec school. 

The Student's Manual of Medical Electricity. 
liam White, M.D. New York: 8S. R. Welis. 

This book looks at life through an eiectrieal knot-hole. Te 
the author all histiological and biological development is but 
an evolution under the laws of positive and negative polarity. 
As a theoretical work it is below the standard of other trea- 
decm it unsafe, believing thet 
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By Wil- 


than they can be by this book. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Publishers. 
TIARPER & Brotures. New York. 
Madame Gvizot de Witt, * An Only Sister.” . 0% 
Frederick Hudson, * History of J« urnalism 
Charles Reade, “The Wandering Heir” ‘(Mustrated). oo 
JamMES R. OsGoop & Co., Poston, 
“The Wancering Heir.” 
“The Yellow Flag.” . ° ° . 
Dopp & MEAD, New York. 
** Miles Stan dish, the Puritan Captain.” 
Vv Deg ae; way &. Co., New York. 
William mane C oie LL.D., * The Great E vents “ History. wa 
David Murray, Ph.D. ™ saint ee L a boty 
Herp & HOVGRTON, ork. 
Mary Clemmer Ames, ‘A Meme vial” of vagies and Phebe 
ry 


Authors. Price. 


Charles Reade, 
Edmund Yates, 1% 


John 8. C. ere 


THR AMBRIOAN TRACT SOCIETY, New Nom 
Sallie Chester, “ Bobby's Teeth.” 
* Little Teachers.” 
R. N. Cromwell, “The Three ome.” 
E. B. Hill, “ Bessie White. ° 


We have also received current eutints of the following pudlica- 

tions: 
The Banker's Magazine—The American _ Builder, New York. The 
Christian larterty, Cincinnati. The Bibliotheca. Andover. The 
» eviews, Gettysburg. The Kaneas Magacine, Topeka. 
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Tur MADISON AVENUE FIRE.— | 





Pueirs, DopaE & Co., )| 

aig Cerent, between John and Fulton, » | 

ew York, January 7, 1873. | 

Babcock L ire Extinguisher Co: | 

Gentlemen: Ou Sunday, 20th December last, , 
about 5 P.) M., & flro occurred at my house, | 
corner Madison avenue and ‘Thirty-seventh | 
street. | 

Tho carpet, curtains, woodwork about win- 
dows, part of floor and mosi of the furni- | 
ture in the room were partially or entirely | 
destroyed. Tao smoko was so dense that it! 
Was nol poasiblo to throw water froin pails 
with best afoot, and the fire would probably 
bave com_n inicated soon to other rooms but 
forthe wally arrival of a* Baveock Fire Ex- 
tinguisier,”’ kindly sent froin the residence of 
Mr. Doany, No.9 East Thirty-cighth street, | 
and anotuer br ‘ought by the Insurances DP. — | 

Taess two * Brseocks” almost immediately | 
extingiisacl the flames and prevents xd ‘th | 
necessary of us in rth ssteamn ire ongi 1es, wh ‘ch 
would have dumaged the buildiag greatly 
Water. 

Astomy opinion of the relia 
Cieasy of yourmachines 1 willsay t : 
sinc? tho firs orderod tea for my olf. 
frivais. Yours truly 

AXON P InLPs STOKES. 











FAS'TIONS.—The styles the present season 
sia br aut display aad tasteful re- 
ul previous sersons. The ladies of 
2 4 uw ) indebted jor tais to * SMITH'S 

vi LU TED PATLERLN BAZAAR,” which 
is deci 1 > os the very 5 -3t and cheapest fashion 








ublicatioa in tre woril! aod the only one ina 

his country that Inports fashions and sells 
paper - ittarnsof then. <A clot model is sent 
with hn pittern which shows just how to; 
makean! oo mg nont together after it is | 
cut by th pattern. oa id most value 
imovrovea at of the : Fo * aay indy who | 
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MUSIC, &e. 
‘rpwo mostcaL 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


No parent or teacher can find a more appropriate 


SILVER SOUNDS. 
It Is just from the press, ¢ 
tion of popular parior music combining quantity 
WUM QuUdtily. 
Sacred Songs, are: — and Choruses. 
together with instrumental gems in every variety of 


form, by the most Sapeiee writers of modern 
a Price, bound ia Boards, $2.00; in Cloth, 








| present than 


ee present for ateacher froin a scholar or friend 
muy be found in the 


NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-LBOOK,. 
By GHORGE Fb. ROUT. 
A book of Reference for methods of tes sching 









Notation, Voice, Culture, Harmony and Composi- 
os iin clusses; a mine of treasures and resources 
sively for terchers and those who ure pre- 

oa wins tu teach. Price 25.0, 
cre are two @elicate and refined Christmas Pre- 
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ONS MI SICAL CLASSES, 
CONV ENTION v3, ACADEMIES, 
TITENTION! 
To the following Cholee List of 
NEW CANTATAS! 


ORATORTIOS! ANTHEMS! 


New and Attractive Cantatas, 
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1823. JU BILEE! ! 
BETTER THAN PICTURES. 


GREAT AMERICAN 
RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER... 
TRUE to the faith ; and faithful forthe Troutu, 
TH, T r T ayle heearver 
The New York Observer, 
| etronger, better,and more vigorous than ever, icin. 


ing successtully completed its tiist HALE CEN- | 
LURY, proposes t ) celebrate thi s reat event by a | 


| generous FLEE GIFT lo every subscriber of a copy 
of tbe AN puge twot t tt i 
; we. ma wo Cirect cutting edges inste > : 
JULILLE YEAR BOOK. teks te atten eels anette aes 
bids mea, , th Phot point, it ploers a clean groove through the wooed, 
nis Dook is and § mmely cm es llish ed with 1to0- bi! } *he Ee } > e , 
Al erty pe portraits of SIDNEY Ee MORSE and RICH: whilo the other teeth only crush their way through 
uncer herd pressure. 
<D OPINIONS given by gentlemen of the 


1873 | ROYNTON'S 
' Ve 3 
LIGHTNING SAWS. 
The Lightning Saw has been awarded the American 
institute Medal, Is72. 

THE SUPERIORITY of the Lightning Saw over all 
others is now established beyond dispute. No man 
; has ventured to put his Saws in competition with 

them ut the American Institute or elsewhere; and 

the challenge of $500 fur a public trial has never 
| been accepted. Wherover power and specd are 
| wanted—wherever time and strength are too valu. 
uble to be wasted, thero these Saws will assert their 
claim. One sourco of their power Is that the teeth 
aro formed to cut both ways, and cach tooth having 
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und . aes s0lo- Litho ‘gTuphic Reprint, 
we Ubserver, 

"auth my . Hadi ggen 2cter, from their own observation and 
statistic: os textual : ery fumily, and | ©xpericnee, fully sustain all that can be eald in 
Which cunnot be procured in any ollLer shape. | praise of this Iavention. J.W. BLakr, Esq., Sur 

THE NEW YORK ODSERVER | pe rintende nt of the American Institute, writes: 
consists of Two ¢ amp leie Newapapers—the one Rre For all purposes of cross-cutting large or small 
izious. the other Sccutar. At hus stood confesse dly | tomber, your cross-cuts and wood-saws have ne 

he head ety Relig slous Pr re ra period of | rivelin speed oreaee. Their universal use would 
ito. i sare a vaet omount of mon ey an d time, and lighten 
j the labor cf millions of men. 
ne “| At the Bedford Parmers’ Club, at Katonah, Jane 
van Sg-q ieee iege : of A uary 16, 1872, a lcading farmer of Weetchester 










ed on tin 
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5. Being the oldi t, it 13 also | Cot pul said that he had used the Lightning Crosse 
Pethlnpoe it Ay Rolirt : Cut Saw the last year, and that two men could cut 

i its columns are a bt 10 Relietous an : é‘ 
Saaniar - Aah pir gt the a “ge? a | More ¥ swe w ith it in one Gay than in three wKh 





any other t 
A practical lumberman also writes: “ It Is as easy 
| to cut 20 to % thousand feet withthe Lightging Saw 
as§to 10 thousand with tho old Vtooth. We get 
Ne s per thousand for evtting—so the difference 
would pay for a cawin less than one day’s work.” 
Tne L IGHTNING BAWS fro now in use and for 
sale incvery State —_ Territory of the Union, and 
are sent to foreigr 5, indeod to every quarter 
1 100,000 purchasers Cur. 





“tl wat : 
all that has the taint of error, or is |i ikely to do 
Luria, is sedvlously shut out, | 


PURE, SOUND, TRUE, 
it ja just the ‘paper thet ts needed in every family. 
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$3 for the Observer end ‘It ‘BILEE Yrar Book. 


AGENTS W, WANTED 


New Subeeribere. ONE DOLLAR tn cesh or | 






| To solicit J 
books will t 








Zz reat 
thorourh hag SIN Vion, Bich J paid for procuring a New Subscriver. | of the world. Mor ethan 
[ rim oO ae tra 9 t GOUNOD" j CHon 1 oii Sie ‘ SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., | ing the year 1672 add thelr testimony to the claims 
\ , Beriivan ond Well worthy « reful study 27 Px > : , of superiorit , r 
die cma . Re ay idy, Park Row. New York. of superiority of the Lightning Saw. 
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Be CHAN’S CARBOLIC 
DISINFECTING SOAP, 
endorsed by the Am. Agriculturist, N. ¥., 
Times, Maine Farmer and other stand- 
ard journals.) } 
Will positively Kill Fleas on Dogs, Lice ! 
on Horses and Cattle, Ticks on Sheep, and | 
will cure any case of Scratches that any 
external remedy can reach, | 
ROACHES, MOTHS, INSECTS, congue OM 
and all other Household pests cannot cx-| 
tsi where the odor of this soap prevails. 
Sainples mailed on receipt of 25 cents by 
KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No. & John 8St., New York. 
Depot for Buchan’s 
CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
CARBOLIC TOILET, DENTAL, 
SHAVING and BATH SOAPS. 
Send for Circular. 
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BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE Co., - 
6 West Broadway, New York. 
WoO VERY DES IRABL E FARMS 
- TO RENT OR- Emsee. on the shore near 
New Haven, for 
quantity homes or successful farming. Convenient 
& good market, recs modera! ‘or_par- 
pK apply te F, B, TYLER, West Haven, Coon. 
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PETERS, 

. New York- | 
Send 30 cents for the December number of Pr 
TEES’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, und you will get tu 

worth of our latest and best Music 


a IRRENT ro WwooD CARVING IS A 
‘ very delicate and interesting art, anc 4 h as only 
to be known to become a ruge.— Boston Post, 

By acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman inay prodvte a great variety of useful 
and ornaments nl articles; Picture-frames, Brackets, 
Wall-poek “e+ ancy | A. Trimmings of all kinds, 
Monograms, Filh¢ : " 

Send stamp for r containing full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, &e. 

SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 
5 Templo Place, Boston. 
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Stories, and other choice books for Family and Ss. 
Libraries, address the Publishers, D. I THROP 
& CO., Boston; G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. 
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A ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent by 

mail post-paid. Send for a Circular and Price List 
_# E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
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It has Short Stories in each number. 

In each number isa complete Review 
of the Worid of Literature. 

It is a Blessing to any Family. 
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| Priee $4.00 per year. Send for Prospectus. PRICE OF PAgi SAGH IN COLD, (including 
STI > MPANY wine), TO BREST OR HAVILE. 
SHELDON & COMP4 ad First CABIN, £125. BECOND CAnrIN,, £76. 
NEW YORK. Excursion Tickets at Reduced Rates. 
— —-- These sten mers Co not carry steerage passengers. 
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Tur New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Boston, Maes., ofers to Music Students, 
The Instructions of the most Eminent Masters. 
The greatest number of collateral (free) advantages, 
Tur LowrsT RATES OF TUITION. 
facilities for procuring situations for 
competent pupils. 
A very superior three Manual Pipe Organ for lessons 
and practice. Organ practice free, 
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T 2MS ~~? MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subs:ription price, $3.00 per annum, including 
B) Cheeremh “Tho Pot's Paradise,” or the Pair of O 
Chromos, © ./ido Awake” and “Fast Asleep.” Canada sub- 
scribers must send twenty cents in addition to pay the 
American postage. Money should be sent by Draft or Postal 
Mc .ey order. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
- ider. ‘tne postage on the CarisTIAN UNION to all parts of 
mr s only twenty cents a year, or five cents a 
« tor, puyable at the oflice where the paper is delivered. 


The Pi ture-Premiums are deliverable at this 
Office, whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 
ord r of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by 
mai, 10 cents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, 
sized and varnished, ready for framing (the forin most satis- 
factory and generally preferred), 25 cents additional (or 35 
cents in all) should be remitted. The Oleograph, mounted on 
wooden stretcher (like an oil painting), is 40 cents additional, 
and ..ust be sent by express at subscriber's expense. 

fNoceipts must not be expected by mail subscribers. 
In case of new subscriptions, the paper with printed address- 
label, giving name and date, will be in itself a receipt; in case 
of renewals, the change of date on the address-label shows the 
receipt of the money. Those wishing formal receipts can 
have them, however, by enclosing three-cent postage-stamp. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of 
Henry Ward Beechor's sermons in pamphlet form, suitable 
for binding. Tho CHRISTIAN UNION (33) and PLYMOUTH 
PuLpir (33) will be sent to one address for $5, including the 
Picture-Premiums, either Oleograph or the Pair. 

We want a Spectran AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers 
for Terms, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Btreet; Chicago, 75 West Washington Street; 339 Kearney 
Street, San Francisco. 
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Noricr.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are requested not to pay any money to an Agent on 
account of a subscription until the Agent delivers the 
Picture-Premium, either the Oleograph, or the Pair, 
and a certificate bearing the fac-simile signature of the 
Publishers, guaranteeing one year’s service of the 
paper. 

To CONTRIBUTORS.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, 
if, at the time they are sent, a request is made to that effect, and 
6ufficiont postage stamps are enclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and 
subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. 








Henry Warp Bercnrer, Editor. 





The ‘Crédit Mobilier” investigation, now that 
the doors of the Committee are open to the publie, 
bids fair to disclose the truth on a subject of the 
very highest importance. We shall not pronounce 
judgment until the evidence is all in, but the affair 
has a very bad look at present. 

—_—_—_—_—_——. 


The investigation, by the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, of the charges of bribery 
in the election of Mr. Caldwell as U.S. Senator 
from Kansas, has already disclosed facts and cir- 
cumstances that have avery ugly look. We can 
only hope, for the honor of the Senate and the 
country, that the investigation will be impartial 
and thorough, and that the Senate will have the 
courage to expel from its chamber any member 
who may be found to owe his election to corrupt 


and dishonest means. 
—o-_—_—-. 


Among the reforms proposed by the Civil Service 
Commission is the abolition of the absurd and un- 
just discrimination against women in the employ 
of the Government in the matter of salaries. 
Equal pay for equal work, without distinction of 
sex, should be the rule, and it is not creditable to 
the country that it has not always prevailed. The 
President is understood to be in favor of this re- 
form, and it is difficult to see what reasonable ob- 
jection can be made to it. This wrong redressed, 
one step toward the recognition of woman’s right 
to the ballot will have been taken. 


—_—»—_—_—. 


Gen. Sickles, American Minister at Madrid, has 
been instructed by Secretary Tish to give the 
Spanish ‘‘a piece” of Uncle Samuel's mind in re- 
lation to ‘the rebellion in Cuba, the abolition of 
slavery, etc. The amount of it all is that the 
aforesaid Uncle is tired of waiting for Spain to 
fulfil her promises of emancipation and of sup- 
pressing republicanism in Cuba, and is considering 
whether, if these promises are much longer disre- 
garded, it will not be his duty to take some de- 
cided action in the interest of humanity and in 
defense of the rights of American citizens in Cuba. 
Secretary Fish’s admonition is but an echo of pub- 
lic opinion in this country ; but there is danger 
that, thr igh the excessive pride of Spain and the 
jealousy of foreign interference, it will serve to 
postpone the reforms it was intended to stimulate. 

<< e— 

We are glad to see that Governor Geary, in his 
message to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, recom- 
mends the adoption of a compulsory system of 








ed cation. It was only a generation ago that the 
common-school system, after a hard struggle with 
old prejudices, was established in Pennsylvania by 
2 3 persevering efforts of that sturdy Vermonter, 
‘4 naddeus Stevens, and other far-seeing men; and 
now Governor Geary has made a recommendation 
waich, if it shall be adopted, will put that great 
Commonwealth ahead even of New England in a 
measure of the very highest importance to the 
public welfare. The Governor says the number of 
children in the State who do not attend school ex- 
ceeds 75,000. In Philadelphia the number of non- 
attending children, between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, is twelve per cent. of the whole. In 
the State at large, the unregistered children 
amount to six per cent., and the absentees to 
thirty-three per cent. Of this multitude, growing 
up in ignorance, a very large proportion will fall 
into the class of criminals, and of those who escape 
this sad fate how few are likely to become good 
citizens! Who can doubt the right of the State to 
insist that all her children shall attend the com- 
mon schools ? 
oe —— 

The Board of Apportionment for this city, cre- 
ated by the State law of April 19, 1871, has appro- 
riated to the maintenance of church schools for 
1872, from the excise fund, the sum of $142,890, of 
which the Roman Catholic schools will receive 
$119,112, and all others but $23,778. The rate per 
scholar is $6, whereas in the previous year it was 
$7. It will thus be seen that the Roman Catholic 
schools receive $15 for $1 given to all the other 
ehurch schools, This use of the public money for 
sectarian purposes is incompatible with the spirit 
and genius of a republican government, and should 
be prohibited -by the Constitution. In the absence 
of such prohibition, it is the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to interpose its authority to the same end. If 
religious sects are not satisfied with the public 
schools, and choose to found others to teach their 
dogmas, they should be required to pay for them 
out of their own revenues. To quarter such 
schools on the public treasury is an abuse which 
we are sure the people of this enlightened State 
will not much longer tolerate, since it is not only 
wrong in principle, but injurious to the common 
schools, which afford means of secular instruction 
to all the children of the State, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, Jew and Infidel as well as Christian. 





THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


HE unhappy sufferer who suddenly expired at 
Chiselhurst on Thursday, while his son was 
hastening to catch his last breath, and the priests 
of his church stood at the gates bringing him the 
last safeguards of their religion, will be remem- 
bered in history more for his stupendous failures, 
his weakness, his faults, and his misfortunes, than 
for the brilliant success which rewarded for a time 
his long course of ambition and intrigue. Born in 
the last years of the great French empire, bred in 
poverty and hardship, blessed with neither a 
great intellect nor a liberal education, he raised 
himself to the purple after a youth of ill-repute, 
and for twenty years ruled a restless and powerful 
people with a strong hand. He wore the crown 
nearly twice as long as his uncle; yet now that he 
has gone forever from the scene of the world’s 
drama, men speak of him as little better than a 
fortunate adventurer, in whose character there was 
not one element of greatness. 

And the general verdict is nearly right. Nano- 
leon I. made himself Emperor by the sheer brute 
force of military strength ; and when he took the 
crown from the Pope’s hands and rudely placed it 
upon his own head, he illustrated the nature of 
his title to power. There was something in that 
to cominand respect. But the weakest of us can- 
not long be dazzled by the success of one who 
mounts to power through intrigue, and perjury, 
and murder, and keeps it for a while by the acts 
of the policeman and the spy. Napoleon III. was 
a coward, but bolder rogues than himself were 
close around him, and held him up. He lacked 
the nerve to execute a coup d’ état, which he 
was crafty enough to plan; but St. Arnaud and 
De Morny whipped up his flagging spirit, They 
say that in the crisis of the great crime he sat shiv- 
ering with fear and meditating flight; but the 
most daring of his accomplices put a pistol to his 
ear and marched him up the steps of the throne. 
As he obtained the prize by playing upon the baser 
elements of human character—selfishness, greed, 
cowardice, and vulgar ambition—so he imagined 
that empires were to be ruled and the policy of 
all Christendom regulated by the same vile influ- 
ences, Doubtless we shall find in this circumstance 





the explanation of much that seems remarkable in 
his history. It will help us to understand why ne 
faction of the French people, however small, had 
the slightest personal attachment to him, even 
when he gave the empire so much material pros- 
perity and good order, and why he came so near 
success in many brilliant schemes, yet always failed 
by some unforeseen mishap at the critical moment. 
He made no allowance in his calculations for noble 
popular impulses; the world was composed of 
rogues and fools, and the art of veiling it was to 
bribe, and cheat, and threaten. 

In 1859, his generals won for him the victories of 
Magenta and Solferino ; his negotiators planned 
a rising of the Magyar and Slavonic population of 
Austria ; everything seemed rife for the dissolu- 
tion of the Austrian empire and the establishment 
of a Napoleonic dynasty inItaly. He had counted 
upon everything except Italian patriotism ; and 
it was that despised power which overthrew his 
plans, and forced him to conclude the peace of 
Villafranca. He believed that he had secured the 
co-operation of England and Spain in the Mexican 
expedition. He made no allowanco for the contin- 
gency of those two powers being moderately hon- 
est ; and this mistake broke up the alliance, He 
felt sure of the success of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, because he could not comprehend the en- 
thusiasm of self-sacrifice and love of union at the 
North, and this blunder caused the disgraceful end 
of his Latin empire in the New World. A similar 
misapprehension of the popular sentiment of unity 
in Germany was the secret of the crowning disas- 
ter of his lif&. He underrated it at the time of the 
war between Austria and Prussia; he underrated 
it in his subsequent schemes to prevent the forma- 
tion of the North German Confederation ; he un- 
derrated it wofully when he hurled his half equip- 
ped battalions against that wall of sturdy and 
patriotic Germans who kept watch upon the 
Rhine in the summer of 1870. He fell, therefore, 
because he never understood what was good in 
the human heart, but only what was evil. It is 
one of God's wholesome lessons to the world that 
a rule like his must bé defeated by its own base- 
ness, 





THE HERB THAT DID NEVER GROW. 


HE herb that will heal the woes of Ireland did 
never grow on English soil, wrote King 
Henry’s commissioner. The American newspapers, 
as a class, did their best to convince Mr. Froude 
that it will never flourish in our broader planta- 
tions. And yet, as that much-abused gentleman 
so forcibly said, the one hope of help for Ireland 
must come from America. He believed it to lie in 
an enlightened native-American public opinion, 
saying to Ireland, ‘‘ England is your natural pro- 
tector, whatever mistakes of method she may have 
made.” We believe it to lio in an enlightened 
Irish-American public opinion, saying to Ireland, 
‘* Liberty is your best protector, but Liberty is at- 
tainable only through fulfillment of intervening 
conditions.” 

When Odin, ‘‘ father of slaughter and namer of 
those that are to be slain,” grew sick of vengeance 
and the smell of blood, he crowned Thor, his first- 
born, to reign in hisstead. But when Thor asked 
for his sword, which was also his sceptre, Odin 
gave him a hammer, saying, ‘‘The kingdom of the 
Destroyer is brief, but the kingdom of the Builder 
is eternal.” Thenceforward, men knew that labor 
was god-like. But thedegenerate Northmen have 
separated the god from the hammer. Few of us 
would declare that ignorance is a crime. Yet the 
prophet cried, ‘‘ My people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge.” And itis ignorance that to-day 
holds the hammer. 

Two-score Irishmen, not long ago, undermined 
a wall, in the belief that it would fall on the side 
opposite to that on which these human moles were 
burrowing. Fourteen of them were instantly 
killed by the tumbling mass. On the inquest it 
appeared that most of them might have been 
saved if they had run at once. But they stopped 
to cross themselves! The other day a kitchen 
boiler blew up, killing four persons, because the 
Irish cook neglected to open the faucet when the 
cylinder gave warningof impending danger. Every 
day some Bridget is horribly roasted while pouring 
kerosene on her fire, or filling her lamps near 
flame, Every day some Patrick miscalculates a 
step and falls from the brakeman’s perch, or tum- 
bles from a scaffolding, or chokes to death in a 
mine, or dies of sunstroke or freezing, or the poi- 
son of alcohol, or is caught in the fine teeth of ma- 
chinery, or drowns. 

What have they ever heard, this empty Bridget, 
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this stolid Patrick, of the laws of matter, of the 
force of gravitation, of the volatility of gases, of 
the affinities of atoms, of hungry oxygen and car- 
bon waiting to be consumed, of the wonderful 
pulsing blood, and delicate brain, and fastidious 
stomach, of the mysteries of machinery that bor- 
rows its subtlest principle from some function of 
that vast complexity we call the body? What are 
they to us, they and their kin, but the pickax, the 
shovel, the hod, the broom, the kettle, the tub, 
with which our civilization makes its way from 
common things to fine? Is it any ‘wonder that 
their Church grapples them with hooks of steel? 
Their Church means grace and beauty to them, 
the enchantment of color, and music, and spec- 
tacle ; more than all, it means an atmosphere of 
friendliness. Is it any wonder that they drink to 
drunkenness, so many of them? Drink means an 
exhilaration of spirits, a lofty contempt of rags, 
dullness, hard fare, much work, and little pay. It 
means an escape from the sordid actual into an 
ideal world. That the ideal is baser than the ac- 
tual does not touch the case. 

Porhaps most of us who heard Professor Tyn- 
dall’s brilliant lectures could have afforded not to 
hear them, so far as direct use of their instruction 
is concerned. Indeed, the comfortable world that 
sits in easy-chairs, and pays morning calls, and 
passes its working-days in pleasant bank-parlors, 
or airy counting-rooms, or book-lined studies, may 
do without science, and miss the knowledge only 
as one means of culture. But for these dig- 
gers and climbers, these delvers and builders, and 
feeders of machines, all their days are a close grip 
with the remorseless strength of Nature. If their 
ignorance once blunder, if their brute hold once 
slip, the stern, kind mother slays them for their 
folly. Give them the science, then, in the name of 
justice ! 

But how shall that be done? They cannot af- 
ford to buy adinissions to the dazzling miracles of 
Tyndail. Nay, even were the spectacle gratui- 
tous, what meaning would it have for the average 
Celtic brother? To learn even that he must learn, 
or live as one without hope, takes time. For the 
next generation, the common-school system is doing 
much, and will be made to domore, Butto this gen- 
eration a little leisure must be secured. We have 
nothin to say, here, of ten-hour laws, orecight-hour 
laws; nothing of the issue to be joined between 
Capital and Labor, save this: Capital is repre- 
sentative value, as coin is. Labor is real value; 
the actual motive power of the world, without 
which civilization dies to-morrow. And when we 
speak of the cages of labor, we ought to mean not 
the sinallest sum for which we can hire the work 
done ; but fair pay, and an honorable estimate of 
that service which we call menial, and without 
which life could not go on, 

Compulsory education is Goubtless to be our 
national salvation. We are so familiar with the 
spectacle that we do not see what a tremendous 
experiment it is, this throwing open wide our 
doors to all peoples, and saying, ‘‘ Take of our 
abundance; come and dwell with us.” It is not 
strange that we have often forgotten that our true 
hospitality had but just begun when shambling 
feet crossed the broad threshold, and low-browed 
heads wagged at us with vacant complacency. It 
is not strange that we have been impatient of 
dense ignorance and stupid aggression. But has 
not dense ignorance the right to be impatient of 
us that in these many years we have not made intel- 
ligence of it? Laborers can learn only at night, 
and thick-skulled, as we call these islanders, men 
and women, old, weary, and very poor, will crowd 
to night-schools month after month, wherever 
these have been established, and plod, and toil, 
and ponder over baby-lessons with an energy and 
patience that shame us gingerly scholars in our 
siudies. Out of these schools, out of the much 
wider knowledge which Irish boys'and girls are 
acquiring to-day ; out of the compulsory teaching of 
the near future; out of noble sympathy on the 
part of the more fortunate classes for these sus- 
tainers of the world’s forces ; out of a growing be- 
lief that the hammer belongs to the god; out of a 
slowly-dawning comprehension in tho Celtie mind 
of what the true spirit of Liberty is, and a slowly- 
awakening belief that she will be served only with 
purity, simplicity, unselfishness and truth ;—out of 
this rich soilis yet to grow the herb that shall-heal 
the woes of Ireland. 

The legend says that the giant Thrym seized the 
hammer of Thor and buried it eight miles under 
rocks. Nor could the mighty Thor recover it till 
‘he put on the form of Freyja, goddess of Love. Is 
the story but a lovely inyth? Is it not by Love 
‘that Labor, buried under conditions that crush 





out its spontaneity, degraded by unclean neces- 
sity, shall be raised to become the fair and fruitful 
service of divinity ? 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. “TS not the heterodoay of the past the ortho- 
doxy of the present; if so, may not the hetero- 
doxy of the present be the orthodoxy of the future?” 

If events were always shaped like nice antithetic 
sentences, the consummation mentioned in this question 
would undoubtedly come to pass. All new opinion, 
all opinion varying from that commonly received, 
seems to conservative, and especially to unthinking peo- 
ple, heresy. So that the world seems to progress in the 
line of heterodoxy. But in reality progress is made 
not by rejecting the old truth, but by lifting it to a 
higher plane. Neither science nor theology will ever 
throw away what has been attained—but in both there 
will be a development. As to the heterodoxy of the 
present coming to be the orthodoxy of the future— 
which heterodoxy? For the heterodoxies of the pres- 
ent are legion. 


2. * The Editor is reported, by print, to have said that 
common sense is a fixed quantity that cannot be in- 
creased by experience. But cannot experience enlarge 
and broaden common sense?” 

What the Editor did say was that experience was 
worthless without common sense. Experience is worth 
nothing until common sense expresses the wisdom 
from it. 

3. “ How canaman if heis totally depraved accept 
the influences of the Hioly Spirit?” 

If by “ totally depraved ’’ our correspondent means 
that men are so bad that they could not be worse, it is 
a doctripe that neither we nor anybody else ever be- 
lieved. The “influences” of the Holy Spirit do not 
wait for our acceptance to make themselves felt. You 
influence your friend against the current of his vice, 
though your friend wishes you wouldn't. True, at 
last, the question is settled by his final decision whether 
or not he will “accept ’’ your influence. By the same 
sort of a decision, men accept or reject the persuasions 
of the Spirit of God. 

4. “ Had the Jews accepted Jesus as the expected Mes- 
sich, and thus retained their original position in God's 
love and affection, would that have left the Gentiles 
‘without a witness of God’ in the world ? And what 
could have been their condition as regards the glorious 
Gospel of Christ ?” 

The rejection of Christ by the Jews, and the conse- 
quent persecution of the Christians, undoubtedly served 
to disseminate the knowledge of Christianity rapidly 
and widely among the Gentiles. But that the rejec- 
tion of Christ by the Jews was in any sense necessary to 
the salvation of the Gentiles is an absurd old fiction. 
God’s grace is not dependent on any man’s sin. Paul 
says expressly that though the world gained incident- 
ally by their rejection, it would gain much more by their 
reception of Christ. Rom. xi. 12, And if the Jewish 
nation had accepted Chvistianity it would have burst 
the hoops of their prejuciices and overflowed the whole 
earth. 

5. “ Did Christ speak the Greek in ordinary conversa- 
tion? Was that the language of the common people in 
Judea in his day?” 


No. Christ spoke a dialect akin to the old’ Hebrew. 
The books of the New Testament were written in 
Greek because it was the literary language of the world, 
and the language spoken by nearly all the early Chris- 
tians. 

6. “ Do spirits that once dwelt in human bodies rec- 
turn and manifest themselves through the so-called 
mediums. If not, how do you account for the playing 
of musical instruments, ete ?” 


There are many things that we cannot account for, 
such as the incredible performances of Blitz, Houdan, 
and Heller, that we do not therefore attribute to ghosts. 
But we are far from saying that all the phenomena of 
spiritism is to be attributed to imposture. There are 
three reproaches, however, which those who consult 
spirits must get rid of before we can believe that the 
communications have arealvalue. We think that some 
of the emineut men now reposing in the land of spirits 
might dictate toa clairvoyantsome production not quite 
contemptible in a literary point of view. One new Rip 
Van Winkle from Irving would do more to remove our 
skepticism than all the instruments ever played in the 
dark. In the second place, the spirits might oblige us 
by revealing a system of theology a little more intelli- 
ble than the jargon which they commonly speak. And, 
lastly, some of the spirits are positively immoral in 
their teaching. And we fear the craving for super- 
natural communications is not a healthy appetite. 

7. “Is consctence in all cases a correct moral guide ?” 


No. The conscience of a Greek pirate lets him com- 
mit murder, but forbids him to eat meat in Lent. Con- 
science is a guide in need of guidance, 

8. “* Do you consider it a waste of time and attention, 
and injurious to morals, to read the works of Charles 
Dickens?" 

We do not. And yet we may take too much of a 
good thing, and Dickens in excess is dissipation. One 
may even take too much tea and toast. 


9. “ What is your idea of Christian Union as it ought 
to be? Do you consider sucha Union of Christians 





desirable, as to have all denominational lines blotted 
out, and all united in one church?” 

We would not blot out denominations and reduce the 
Christian Church to a dead monotony of belief and 
culture, if we could. Development is toward com- 
plexity, not toward simplicity. When the ultimate re- 
sult of a true spiritual union among Christians is at- 
tained, there will be more rather than fewer organiza- 
tions—every church, perhaps, will be a denomination. 
True unity exists against diversity. But we should 
like to see broken the denominational spirit—the spirit 
of party that divides villages, that fosters rivalry, that 
glories in statistics, that seeks proselytes, that builds 
high walls. 

There remain in our hands, unanswered, questions 
from E. J. 8., L. C. B., Inquirer, E. M., E. H. P., A. 8., 
F. 8. O., C. J. H., and others. Some of these we shall 
answer, some are not in a convenient shape, some not 
of sufficient general interest, and some good questions 
will doubtless be crowded out. In general, we cannot 
answers letters of connected questions leading up to 
logical conclusions. We have some letters that would 
each require more than this entire column for a reply. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. . 
L any of our readers want to see, close at hand, 
. one of the finest specimens of modern sculpture 
let them step into Mr. Schaus’s exhibition-rocm, on 
Broadway. There they will find a figure of Fame 
(Victory, they call it here), by Rauch, the ablest Ger- 
man sculptor now living, and certainly one of the fore- 
most artists in thisline in the world. The traveler will 
not fail to recall his fine statue of Albrecht Diirer in 
Nuremburg, which presents genius and personal dig- 
nity blended in a certain inspired repose—one of the 
best modern works in Europe. The monument of the 
lovely Louisa of Pruscia, at Charlottenburg—by some 
regarded as the masterpiece of this sculptor—will also 
recur to every mind. The grand equestrian statue of 
Frederick the Great in the Unterdenlinden, at Berlin, 
will at least have attracted the attention of the most 
careless observer. In that marvelous piece of expensive 
and useless art, so characteristic of the old Ludvig of 
Bavaria, the Walhalla, at Donausteuf, ncar Regens- 
burg, there are siz winged figures of Fame, by Rauch, 
—all of them beautiful, almost to sublimity. There is 
another on the colonnade of the Sans Souci, at Pots- 
dam; and we have seen casts of others, still different 
from these—so we suppose this to have been a favorite 
subject with the author. How the precent copy fgund 
its way across the Ailantic, we are not apprised; but 
it bears the evidence of its authenticity in every line, 
and will well repay a visit from the amateur of 
“frozen music.” Mr. Schaus’s gallery of modern pic- 
tures, where the statue stands, always possesses somo 
rare works, and is a favorite resort of the cognosrenti. 


—We have heard, in our time, some good stories 
of lazy and illiterate beggars imposed upon by wags, 
and caused to carry about the country, unconsciously, 
very equivocal recommendations. One old bummer 
circulated, with meek dignity, a document which do- 
scribed him as characterized by “‘ great moral turpi- 
tude.” A loafing Onondaga Indian was set afloat upon 
a collecting tour among the tender-hearted with the 
following ingenuous admission, in manuscript: “I, 
John Brown, Indian, being too lazy to work, ask cha- 
rity.’ But now comes a joke of a different character, 
in which the signer of a recommendation is made un- 
wittingly to present himself in a curious attitude. A 
legal gentleman of Troy it was, who carelessly signed, 
without reading, a certificate of character for a student 
who was about to present credentials for admissior 
to the bar, thereby displaying himself in the following 
colors: ‘‘I hereby certify that the bearer, ——, was 2 
student in my office for ten months; that during the 
whole of that time his character for piety, chastity and 
honesty was above reproach, and his example was such 
that, from my daily contact with him, I have now be- 
come a pious and consistent member of the church, 
and a useful member of society.” 


—The Young Men's Christian Association were 
fortunate in the inauguration of their second course of 
lectures on Friday evening last. The lecture entitled 
“The Old English Ballads,” by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
of the University of Michigan, was one of the most 
unique, pleasing, and, at the same time, instructive 
of the entertainments given thus far. This was Profes- 
sor Tyler’s first appearance as a lecturer before a New 
York audience, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
no lecturer has been more cordially received here this 
season. His lectgre is an admirable one, and will cer- 
tainly become very popular. The Professor’s ease and 
grace upon the platform, combined with his superior 
elocutionary powers, held the close attention of the 
audience throughout. 


—* Colorado wants a State orphan asylum, and the 
Denver people have dog-fights and donate the pro- 
ceeds toward the charitable object,’’ says an exchange. 
And why not? The end sanetifies the means. So 
long as it all goes for a good cause, what’s the odds? 
You like to raffle for French dolls, with two, three, five 
hundred dollar wardrobes; the Denver people prefer 
dog-fights. Don’t be puritan.cal. 

—Apropos of our note on the recent changes in 
discipline at Harvard, a correspondent writes : 

“Some of the best people in the Old Bay State think it abso- 
lutely necessary that students in their theological coume 
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should have a Monitor, whose chief duty is to report their ab- 
gences from daily prayers and recitations. This was the most 
*stunning’ thing, to me, that I found (and left) at Andover. 
If young men with grit enough to seek the ministry, are not 
capable of regulating themselves in such matters, there is 
very little hope that they will ever be, in any degree, the 
worthy successors of apostles. Is it not time for theological 
seminaries to discard disciplinary regulations which aro only 
fit for children?” 


—A private note from the writer of ‘Slaves of the 
Wheel " (Christian Union, Dec. 25, 1872), las tae fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“What shall 1 do to your printer ? He makes ine say, 
in formula of unmistakable italics, “ All women work too 
much!" —which sutly wasn't what I wrote, and was very 
far from my meaniag. I wrote sew, and meant it; for even 
the butterfly women, the women who fail to grasp the 
whole of life, and go hovering and fluttering over the 
flower-beds only, have their steady sewing in Berlin wool, 
or embroidery on muslin, or perpetual ruffling of some fine 
thing in lace. These women don't work at all, in the hearty 
sense of work, but they do all sew like devotees, as do the 
women whose lives aro fullor. To say “all women werk too 
much,” is to admit the Michelet idea at once of the ten- 

- der, helpless, chronic invalid, who must be carried over a!l 
the rough places in life. Thank Heaven! this generation will 
gee the last of those unnatural creatures; for the girls who 
are“ coming” up are—I rejoice to note it—in ruder health, 
and more abounding animal spirits than we their mothers— 
the last, let us hope, of the old régime.” 


— Everybody remembers the celebrated sentence 
which Montalembert hurled at the radicais of the 
French Avsembly: ‘* We are the successors of the mar 


tyrs, and we do not tremble before the successors of 
Julian the Apostate. We are thesous of the Crusaders, 
and we will never yield to the progeny of Voltaire. 
This has been quite sufficiently admired; but what 
shall we say of this other “ immortal saying,” recently 
recalled to mind by Mrs. Oliphant’s new life of the great 
ful “The deluge,” he said, “is drawing nigh; 
but on the waters I see ark of the Church. She 
will ride ‘t out, she will live, and will preside at the 
funeral of the very powers that thought to have pre- 
pared her own.”” We have no disposition to retrench 
the comfort ‘hich this triumphant vision of the im- 
mortality of Roman Catholic power may impart to 
the trusting child of the Church, but we fear that th¢ 
rhetorical aspects of the pe ge will preclude its en- 
roliment among memorab’ morceaux of eloquence. 
The first aspect of the metaphor bears a ludicrous 
likeness to that famous burst of Sir Boyle Roche’s: 
“Mr. Speaker, I smell a rat; I see it brewing in the 
atorm; but, mark me, sir, we shall yet nip it in the 
dual” 


g eroisé? 





CONFESSING CHRIST BEFORE MEN. 
ifY do so many good and religious men re- 


"W 
main outsic: of the church? There can 


be no doubt as to the fact. Seattered throughout 
‘our communities are thousands of men, not only 
eenscientious and faithfui toward their fellows, 
but devout toward God,—leading lives of prayer 
and of earnest effort—who deliberately decline to 
join any church organization. What is the rea- 
s0n? 

We shall not here attempt any general answer 
to the question. But of this we are sure, that a 
just and full reply would be double-edged. It 


wou! show faults in the church itself, as well as 
outsiu it. Wherever a man who 


is sincerel 

trying to serve God remains outside of the chure! 
there is a presumption—not a certainty, but a 

*probability—that the chureh itself is partly to 
blame. Wut our present purpose is not to treat 
this side of the subject, nor yet to set forth at 
large the reasons why men should enter the church. 
We wish to speak only of two misapprehensions 
which keep men out of the organized society of 
Christ's followers, 

First, many shrink from a position which they 
regard as an avowal of superior goodness. They 
do not want to profess to be better than other 
men, knowing as they do their own short-com- 
ings. Now, it has been said a thousand times, 
and it needs to be said a million times more, that 
church membership is not a profession of special 
goodness. It is an avowal of allegiance to God, 
and of friendship with God’s servants. When a 
man entering formally upon citizenship swears 
fidelity to his country, does he thgreby set himself 
up as pre-eminently a patriot? When a man 
proinises his friends to try to let liquor alone, does 
he, in doing so, hold himself out as a modei of tem- 
perance ? 

In openly uniting with the Lord’s people, one 
avows nothing as to his own character, except a 
purpose. What he chiefly declares is the recog- 
nition of a good above and beyond himself. He 
recognizes God's law as binding on him. He re- 
cognizes the Heavenly Father as a tender and lov- 
ing parent—always his father, now owned by him 
before men as his father. He recognizes Christ 
as the Master and Saviour of men, worthy to be 
wholly trusted and followed. He does not “ pro- 
fess religion,” as some superiority which he has 
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got in himself. He makes no more profession as 
to himself than a child makes in asking to join an 
infant-class. What he chiefly does, is to acknow- 
ledge God as his Master and Father and Saviour. 
So far from setting forth his own merit as com- 
mendable, he declares that for whatever merit he 
has, God, and not himself, is to be praised, 

But, it is asked, why make this public avowal at 
all? God does not need it for himself. If a man’s 
heart is faithful to him, he least of all beings 
needs lip-service. 

God does need that we should publicly confess 
Him. He needs it for the sake of His other chil- 
dren. And here, again, men make amistake. They 
think the time has passed when Christianity needs 
a declaration of ailegiance from its friends. In 
the days of the early Church, when Christ's reli- 
gion was fighting against mighty foes, hated by 
Jews and scorned by Geniiles, its followers set 
apart for scrutiny and for obioquy from all other 
men—then, indeed, all manly and honorable feel- 
ing urged the disciple to openly declare his alle- 
giance to a cause that so needed friends. But now 
Christianity walks in purple, and the world bows 
before her: to assume her badge may now even 
seem like courting favor and popularity. 

But, the truth is, the Lord’s cause always needs 
the open adherence of its friends. It needs it now 
as really as it did when Jewish high-priests and 
Roman emperors were trying to crush the new 
faith. 

At the present time, many minds, and especially 
those of the young, are earnestly considering the 
deepest questions pertaining to religion. <A great 
many well-meaning persons are asking themselves, 
‘*Is religion—as a personal relation with God—a re- 
ality and a necessity? Are not the highest goodness 
and the highest happiness possible, without any 
dependence ona Supernatural! Being ?” Such ques- 
tions, with more or less distinctness, asked conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, are in the minds of myriads. 


| They are silently working in the hearts of men 


whom nobody suspects of doubt. Young people 
especially, inexperienced and ignorant, seem to 
catch from the atmosphere this questioning spirit, 
and look eageriy in all directions fora sure answer. 
And nothing influences them half so much as what 
they see in the people around them whom they 
know. The class of whom we speak honor good- 
ness, and desire to be good themselves. Their in- 
quiry is not whether goodness is desirable, but 
whether God is necessary to goodness in men—in 
other words, whether God exists at all, as a prac- 
tical force. 

No man who has a strong affirmative conviction 
on this subject—no man who has felt in his heart 
that without God all effort is failure, all hope is 
empty—no man who knows that all the good in 
him comes from God, has a right to withhold his 
testimony. To do so is as if, when men are seek- 
ing water in a drought, one who has access to an 
inexhaystible spring should eonceal his knowledge. 
If vou are resting on God for what is best in your 
life, you owe it to the world—to the community 
around you, to those whom you know, and to 
those who, unknown, are watching you—to openly 
acknowledge God as the Supreme Good. Your owe 
your whole life as a testimony to Him, and the 
public confession of Him is the seal without which 


that testimony is incomplete. 





FOR NURSES.” 
P 
in England” (Christian Union, Nov. 20), we 


“ NIGHTINGALE COLLEGE AND HOME 
an article on “ Training-Schools for Nurses 
epoke of a similar institution that had been pro- 


| posed for this country. The project has now taken 


definite shape, and has reached the point where 
it must appeal to the active sympathy of the com- 
munity. 

A fortheoming prospectus—of which the proof- 


sheets are before us—gives, in a full and interest- ! 


ing statement, the facts which we here condense. 
The plan originated in the work of the State Cha- 
rities’ Aid Association. This society aims to es- 
tablish local visiting committees for the hospitals, 
alms-houseg, ete., throughout this State. It began 
operations with Bellevue Hospital, in this city, 
where a committee of sixty ladies has furnished 
weekly visitors to all the wards throughout the 
past year. The urgent need of better provision 
for nurses was soon brought home to these work- 
ers. The Association appointed a sub-committee 
on the subject, including four physicians from the 
Hospital. A plan, carefully framed by them, was 
adopted by the Medical Board, and approved by 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correction, 














who have control of the Hospital. 
as follows : 

The Committee will at the outset take entire 
charge of the nursing in six wards of the Hospital. 
(The design is ultimately to include all the wards, 
—that is, a thousand beds.) A house adjoining 
will be employed as a Home for Nurses,—modeled 
after the school in Liverpool, described in our pre- 
vious article—under the charge of a lady superin- 
tendent. Here, nurses will be trained for service 
in hospitals, in private families, and among the 
poor. At first, the teaching will be simply clinical, 
given by the physicians and surgeons at the bed- 
side of the patient. Later, didactic instruction will 
also be given. When their training is finished the 
nurses will receive certificates of competency, re- 
newable at fixed periods—an arrangement whose 
advantage to the public needs ro comment. Can- 
didates for the couyse of instruction will be re- 
ceived, from any part of the country, subject to 
the conditions specified in the pamphlet. Among 
these, it is emphatically stated, no sectarian quali- 
fication of any kind finds place. It is also to be 
noted, that a number of places in the House will 
be reserved for ladies not disposed to take the full 
course of instruction, who may receive a briefer 
training. Tor the regular nurses, a Bureau of In- 
telligence will be established; and for these, too, 
provision will be made in case of disablemen* by 
sickness or old age. 

The aim is ultimately to establish a regular col- 
lége, having brauches connected with hospitals 
for special diseases—as the Woman’s Hospital, ete. 
—so that nurses tre/ned for special kinds of work 
will be as available as physicians of a like class, 

It will be seen that the whole scheme has been 
most carefully prepared. Dr. Wylie, as agent of 
the Association, spent three months last summer 
in examining schools of this kind in Europe; and 
each step in the undertaking seems to have been 
thoroughly considered. The wisdom of the Com- 
mittee in beginning on a modeyvate scale, while 
aiming at the ultimate establishment of a great 
institution, will, we think, commend itself to all. 

Twenty thousand dollars are needed to inaugu- 
rate the work. The cause is admirable ; the man- 
agement is trustworthy ; and we hope the appeal 
will receive a proinpt and full response, 


It is, in brief, 








The Household. 


OVER THE RIVER. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


qT AST summer I could look from my window 
_4 down ashelving bank, matted to the very water's 
edge with the wild luxuriance of native growth. Oc- 
easionally a boat shot out from its dense covers, where 
the sweeping willow branches made cool caves of ver- 
dure, and went gliding across the smooth river, be- 
tween oyster stakes, and others which marked the 
channel. Just opposite to us, alittle creek made in, 
and the shore road began to unwind its long, lazy coil. 

There was a bare stretch of tide-river beach, with 
ribbons of wet kelp, and masses of broken shells, and 
an uneasy pavement of shining black stones. Close to 
the shore stood Mother Judy’s cottage, built of slabs, 
which she had calked and pitched until it became 
water-tight and comparatively warm. She had white- 
washed it inside and out, and fenced in a bit of a gar- 
den with drift-wood, which, to be sure, was ankle-deep 
in sand, but still produced delicious melons and supe- 
rior potatoes. 

The stove-pipe, which stood up tall and straight from 
the roof, was almost always smoking, and oddly resem- 
bled the funnel of asteam-tug. There was a flutter of 
white linen on Mother Judy’s line whenever the breeze 
drove the ripples before it, and cnough blue sky ap- 
peared to make the fabled pair of Dutchman’s breeches. 
Mother Judy was famous as the best laundress in the 
neighborhood, and in summer, when the great hotels 
and boarding-houses at the Cove were crowded with 
people, her little place loeked as if ready to sail out 
under a press of canvas. 

Old Judy was not a saint. In fact, she had been 
known to use words bordering on the profane, when 
exasperated beyond measure by the small Philistines 
who raided over her melon-patch and worried her 
poultry. Washing was only tho steady business of two 
or three months of the year, and even then she found 
snatches of time to go out in a boat efter crabs. No- 
thing could be more singular than the spectacle of this 
tall, gaunt, upright old woman, with a face like a bit 
of carved mahogany, wearing a man’s hat, and poling 
herself out in a leaky bateau, scap-net in hand, her 
ever-watchful eye fixed upon the water. 

The old woman’s place was vocal with the quacking 
of ducks and hissing of geese, the cackling of hens and 
spiteful barking of « little yellow cur, whose charge it 
was to keep the troublesome water-fowls from nipping 
off the heads of Judy’s young cabbages. 

Judy’s chief recreation was a short black pipe, which 
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in winter she smoked by the chimney, and in summer 
at her cabin-door, gossiping, perhaps, meantime, with 
any fisherman who might happen to be drawing his 
boat in-shore, or loading his * catch" into a basket. 
The old woman has known a great deal of the rough 
Ways and usages of this world. I please myself with 
fancying Judy’s hard and uncouth exterior a kind of 
shell, which, like the mussel’s, has formed over her 
aweotoer and better nature for ita protection. 

But 1 am not going to tell old Judy’s story, except so 
far as it concerns itself with that of another. Years 
ago Judy lived, fora time, as house-servant in a wealthy 
family whose domain lies back somo distance from the 
river. Would the green ridge obligingly bend its 
broad back, L could see from my window the fine old 
place built in the rather showy style of fifty years ago, 
with great gates of wood and stucco, painted to repre- 
geut granite, now falling into decay, and the long 
avenue of sepulchral evergreens leading up to a pil- 
lared mansion. The man who dwelt there had inherit- 
ed both property and name. He was a patrician in 
feeling, and a stern and inflexible religionist—a man 
who belicved in himseif and his Maker, whose virtue 
passed a pitiless and irrevocabie sentence on evil-doers, 
and turned the sinner into outer darkness. 

His 
there was a fierce conflict of wills. One of the boys 
ran away to sea ata very early age, and they all qis- 
liked their home. The youngest girl was a wild, hoy- 
denish, beautiful creature. . She needed tender and 
-eful ruidanec—to be wooed and won over to the 
right path by the ministries of love. The blinded 
father tried whip and spur, and endeavored to break 
the girl’s spirit, as he would break a fractious colt. 
The place was rife with stories of her adventures and 
imprud The neighbors said she would go to the 
bad, and there was ground enough for saving it; but 
perhaps a little patience, a little love, a little wise in- 





nces. 





fight might have saved her from total shipwreck. 

Tie young man she finally went away with was 
much beneath her in position. He was a mechanic, 
who had educated himself far enough to feel discon- 
tented with his lot in life. It was often said of Janet 
that she loved low company. Certain it is she loved 
something different from the icy coldness and repres- 
sion of her home. The young man was heartless in his 
echoming. He believed the father, if he promised to 
ma Janct, would tinally become reconciled through 
pride, and take her back into a degree of favor, giving 
him the bencht of a son-in-law’s position. 





But he counted without his host. With aslow delibe- 

ation, absolutely chilling to the blood, the father de- 
clared Janet no dnt ughter of his. She should never set 
foot under the o!d roof again, he vowed, and kept his 
vor. 

Tho rumiway and the] her guilt spent some 
wreich months skulking about and hi Seg a great 
city. It was the old sad story. She awakened too late 
toa knowledz ‘of eo a utier worthlessness of the m 





she had followed; and he, losing all hope of a reconci 








WW ilin 
ation, shippe Ase creily for China, and left the young 
creainre alor le, — eless, penniless, and ill. 

It was tl mt it, deeply Ly Hitent, cowed and broken 
in spirit, she dt agzed b weary frame and aching 
heart, beck towards the o} . Courage failed her 
‘as she dvew near the ® vision of her father’s 


wrath scemect 



























Trembling like som tened end sorely wounded 
wild animal, she crept into the cover of a uistie wood, 
where she could watch the windows of th 
long as daviight lasted. A dreary rain was yihliogten 
froin tho limbs of the trees. The callow birds moved 

ily in their nests. Her miserable shoes were 

2nd her hair and garinents heavy withwet. It 

of those late cold spring storins that bear off 

the bios-oms, aud send an untin ly shiver through the 
bom 

Tho night fell prtchy dark, and a numbness took hold 

of h wd dazed her brain so that she lost her way. 

Sut she at last crawled nearer the house, crept into the 
shrubbery, and crouched there, so that, by parting the 
lim) low bush, she could look into the ver 
dows. ‘re wus a fire on the hearth, With warm 
touches of light flecking the walls and the faces of 





some of the family grouped in quiet about the table. 
The door opened, and a man came out upon the porch. 
She knew the ring of his hard heel. There was 2a sob 
somew hore in theshrubbe aa and an imploring, wreike ii- 
hearted voice wailed o * Father, have merey! 

He halted in his er until the cry was repeated. 
He knew the voice, and without stirring a single pace 
from where he hed stopped, said, not ieudis. but as 
clearly and distinctly as if every word had been the 
stroke of 2 kneil: 

“You are no child of mine. I have cast you off for- 
ever. You have made your bed, and you must lie 
in it.” 

It was intensely dark, and he did not see the crouch- 
ing form, or the young face so deathly white asd woe- 
begone, or the hands that clutehed at the wet bushes, 
and tore up the grass in unconscious despair. Perhaps 
he did not hear the heart-breaking ery, for he turned 
immediately in, and locked and double-locked the 
great oaken door, and closed the window-shutters with 
a bang, so that not one ray of light or comfort could 
find a cranny through which to reach the poor outcast. 

She must have lain on the ground, ia an unconscious 
state, for a long time, for when she awoke there was a 
blur over all her faculties, and a deadness had posses- 
sien of her limbs, which made them seem like artificial 





fumily grew up headstrong and impetuous, and. 














weights, she was in vain trying to drawafter her. On 
her hands and knees she crept to the gate, and then 
crawled on, with no notion of where she was bound. 
Sometimes she staggered to her feet and supported 
herself by a tree, or wayside stone, trying in vain to 
think. 

There did at last come the dim idea that she was on 
a road which led down to the water. If she kept 
straight on, sooner or later she must reach the place 
where river waves were lapping the oid pier. She did 
not mean to stop even there, for she knew, partly by 
instinct, that it would soon be high-tide, when a body 
could float completely over the bar and out to sea. 

A glimmer of light shone before her through the rain, 
and she roused herself sufficiently, perhaps, to recog- 
nize old Judy’s cabin gleam. The longing fora little 
human warmth and comfort to expel the deadening 
chill from her limbs must have overcome all other 
ideas, for the old woman, who was up uncommonly 
late at her work, heard something fumbling and feel- 
ing nbout the door, like a dog spent with hunger. She 
opened it and let in the driving rain. There was a 
bundle at the threshold. A woman’s head, with long, 
disheveiled hair, bent over, and resting upon the knees, 
which were painfully drawn up. 

Old Judy had admirable nerves, and it was to her 
honor that she did not stop to see who or what tho 
suffering creature was, but just gathered her ina e air 
of strong arms, and bore her into the cabin. 





By the light of the fire she discerned a despairing | 


white face—the lips and nostrils drawn with pain, the 
eyes glassy and wide open, and hands full of leaves and 
grass which they had plucked up in agony, and for- 
gotten to let go. 

**Good God! Miss Janet, to think of the likes of you 
out in the rain on such a night as this.” 

No answer, only a moan. 

She wiped the damp from the face, and smoothed 
out the long fair hair with her weather-beaten oid 
hands, little used to such work. 

It was after she had taken off Janet's drenched cloth- 
ing, and chafed her limbs between the only pair of 
blankets she possessed, and forced a few drops of spirits 
from a black bottle through the ashen lips, that old 
Judy know sho must prepare for a night of it. There 
were ho near neighbors, and the doctor lived three 
miles away. She built a great roaring fire upon the 
hearth, heated water, and br ought out all her slender 
store of extra clothing. 

In the wet gray dawn a little child was born through 
great suffering and sin. It was in the birth-agony that 
Janet came to herself. The wide open, pathetic blue 
eyes took on a sane and rational look. Judy was nurs- 
ing the golden head in her arms. It had been there in 
the rough old woman’s embrace all through the worst, 
so that the poor girl might feel a touch of human 
ympathy when she went down into ber great anguish. 
Tedrs ran down the home sly old face and fell on Janct's 
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ches 

wait 2 for me, Judy, 
uiaking an effort with her failing voice. “I didn’t know 
could shed tears for acast-away. I'm not 
Judy. I have been a very bad girl, 
and I see it all new, and wonder at myself as if it was 
‘body else, and not ine that had done it! Iseem 
to have a new mind and a new heart, as if all the past 
had beon an ugly dream. I could never do the same 
things again if I were to live my li fe ov er. Butl am 

Judy, and Iam 2 great sinnor. 


= rT. 
dying, Ju 


ouware er ” 





said she, very gently, 


euw 
auy 


worth erying for, 


one 


aii 


Judy fumbled about in her memory for some text of 
Scripture, some good and comfortable words that 
might case the burdened heart. 


**T never took to religion mysclf,”’ said she, ‘‘ more'’s 
the pity; but I remember going to a meeting once 
when I was a girl, and hearing the minister read out of 
a book, that God had come down from heaven to seek 
and save them that’s lost. And it stuck by me, for I 
thought, if it’s true, it’s grand news. I’m a big sinner 
myself, but if God came to save the lost, why, 
none of us lost for good. There's hope for the worst of us, 
and ’iaint to be supposed God will miss what he’s look- 





ve ain’t 


ingfer. Then there was another thing I kindcr tied to, 
because it sounded so comfortin.’ It says there’s joy 


in heaven over one sinner that repents. And I said to 
myself, ‘why, Judy, you poor missible creeter, if you 
repent there'll be joy way up in heaven, ’mong them 
freat angels, and it kinder made me feel asif 1 was 
worth something efter all.’” 

“Then there will be joy over me," whispered Janct, 
with light on her face, “for I have repented in tears 
and agony. 1 can't shed another dropnow. They are 
ailspent; but you'll take my word for it, and I'd like 
to have my father know some time that I died praying 
for him.” 

“You was young and innercent,” cried Judy, with 
her great, tender heart sore and aching, ‘‘and they 
kep a preachin’ to you and peckin’ at you until I 
knowed they’d spile you; I knowed they would. Poor 
lamb, they might have kissed ye and coaxed ye out of 
all your wild notions. And there’s your father, just 
like a piece of flint. Somewhere or ’nother I’ve heard 
it said, ‘ Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
merey.’ Ican’t say whether it’s in the Bible or no; 
but sure it come out of somebody’s heart, and I guess 
there’s a gospel writ in the heart.” 

Janet was sinking fast when the baby was put into 
herarms. She seemed to come half way back towards 
life to feel its breath and touch the little warm body. 

*O, Judy,” she gasped, with her eyes brightening, 
**T love the little thing, and I didn’t think I should. It 





| 





has been such a shame and trouble. But I am glad to 
die for it, Judy. It's little body is warm. It will live. 
I give it to you.” She kissed it with her cold lips. 
“There, Judy"’—the words were dying away—‘'I give 
it to you. It will grow up better than I did, for it bas 
come through much tribulation.” 

The voice died in her throat, and Judy softly took 
the infant out of its mother’s stiffening arms. 

The old woman bought a pine coffin—the best she 
could afford—and dressed the body in clean, coarse 
garments she had saved to be laid out in herself. Every 
office was performed by her own hands. The wild 
plum bushes, that straggled about the low sand hills, 
were then in bloom. Judy broke an armful of the 
milky flowers, and half filled the coffin. The face had 
lost its haggard look, and returned to the innocence 
and purity of extreme youth. A faint tinge of rose 
came into the lips and cheeks, and the waxen hands 
were crossed upon the bosom. She had tenderly combed 
out the long, fair tresses, which seemed to clothe this 
lovely form in a robe of pale gold. 
herself, as she had said, the old 
2an was bent on having a service at the funeral. 


Though not religious 
wow 


There must be prayers said and psalms sung. She en- 
faged an itinerant Ay acher, and two fishermen, whe 
often obliged her by doing edd jobs of work, dug a 


grave in the corner ~! her little 
the voice of the sen « 


tide rose. 

For two years thereafter old Judy was up and down 
nights with the chiid, so pathetically dropped into ber 
arms. She got butlittle good sieep, and, though cross 
panel perhaps, to others, there was never a word of 
impatience towards thebaby. She oven taught herself 
ta sing, and “ Rockaby beby” might often be heard 
borne up on the quavers of her cracked voice. 

:de for the little 


Wonderful were the frocks she m: 
creature, of big flowered calico, sitting up late at night 


sandy garden, where 
1¢ sobbing at nightfall when the 


“or 


at 


| to construct them, and placing the stitches with her 
| Clumsy fingers partly by guess, for the old creature's 


eye-sight was not so good as it once had been. 

But the child was always warmly and decently clad, 
and Judy took “little un,” as she called her, wherever 
she went. The buby was worn somewhere about her 
tall, gaunt person, tied in a curious knot in ber shawl, 
or perched in a corner of the clothes-basket. Wher 
the old woman went ont in her boat crabbing, the 
child was conveyed in 2 bucket, or some other utensil, 
which she seemed to epjoy much as Diogenes enjoyed 
his tub. 

When “little un” was two anda half years old, Judy 
purchased for it a Turkey-red frock, and the first shoes 
and stockings it had ever had, But fortunatcly these 
splendid things were only to be worn on stato occa- 
sions, and in pleasant weather the child was allowcd 
to dabble with bare feet in the warm sana I onnetlcss, 
her bright hair floating over her plump neck, end her 
blue eyes brimming with mischief. She waded in the 
river shallows, picked up little heaps ef shells, and en- 


gaged in endless squabbles with the poultry, Fspe- 
cially did she delight in squeezing the fluffy young 
ducklings, until their prospects in life were yeriourly 


damaged. But all Judy could do was to expéstulzte a 
little, for she was completely child-ridden. 

But there were times when Jariy, as she began to call 
the little one, was good as gold. There were evenings 
when she sat on a stool, ae her kitten in the glow 
of the cabin fire, while Judy got up her shirts, and 
told marvelous tales, that had to be repeated until 
worn threadbare. 

When Jany was five years old, the old woman sud- 
denly woke up to the fact that the child ought to begin 
to get some learning; so the next time she went to 
market with eggs and poultry, she bought a primer 
for carliest learners, and in a leisure hour spread it out 
on her knee, with Jany standing by in a state of ex- 
pectancy. As she gazed at the letters which she meant 
to teach the child, a puzzled and mystified expression 
pursed her mouth and drew running knots in her eye- 
brows. 

“T used to know ‘em,” she began, ‘*I used to know 
’em well enough; but, somehow or ‘nother, they’re 
gone from me. That’s O,” she continued, brightening 
up, and pointing to the letter with her blunt-ended 
finger, ‘‘and I once did know the name of that one that 
looks like an ox-bow turned t’other end to, but, some- 
how, it’s slipped my mind, I know.’em all by sight; 
but the trouble is I can’t call their names. Mebbe it 
will come back to me bimeby.” 

. The primer was laid upon the shelf, and never again 
aken down for purposes of instruction. 

The story of the grave in Mother Judy’s garden, and 
the little bright-haired creature sporting about her 
door, had long since gone abroad, and a strong and 
deep feeling of indignation was excited against the 
grandfather. He had met with varied misfortunes. 
Many funeral processions had gone out of his gates. 
He was broken down in health and spirits, and Judy 
heard he had greatly changed. 

One day a slow step approached, a shadow fell 
athwart the cabin-door. Judy turned, and saw this 
man entering her house. He was gray and feeble, ut- 
terly unlike the person she once had known. The old 
woman darted forward on the defensive, with the iron 
upheld in her hand. 

“I know what you're come fer!" cried she. ‘ You 
want the child, but you shan’t have her. I'll fight 
first, for she’s like my flesh and bones.” 
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The little one, frightened, clung to Judy's gown, and 
peered out at the stranger. 

“ Yes,” said the old man, with a sigh, “I do want the 
child; but I shall never take her without your free 
consent. 1 thought if I came and told you what lam 
suffering, even you, Judy, would pity me.” 

“IT remember how I went to give you her last dying 
words,” said Judy, overcome by a rush of memory. 
«* You treated me like a dog. But I won't flingit up at 
you now. It don’t belong tome to judge; but I should 
think there ought to be a fire burning inside ie 

“ There is, Judy,” said the old man, gently wiping his 
forehead, but evidently with no intention of vindica- 
ting himself, “and it’s strange, but I can’t sleep at all. 
I hear her sobbing outside, as I did that night I bolted 
the door against her. I haven’t slept fora long time, 
and I shall go mad unless you let me take the child. 
Possibly having the little one near me might win par- 
don for me.” 

Judy’s belicf in spirits was firm. “ It'sa bad thing to 
be spooked,” said she, with the old grudge melting 
away, “and if anything could help you it’s what you 
think... Then there was a painful pause, while the old 
woman battled with herself, trying to make up her mind 
to let the child go. She clasped her gray head in her 
hands and moaned. z 

“You may take her,” 





said she, at last, with tears 
streaming down her checks. ‘She needs schoolin,’ 
and a deal that I can’t do for her. But it’s only love 
that will keep her straight. If you don’t love her as 
you ought, I'll come and spook you myself.” 

For a long time after the child went away, Judy took 
no interest in anything, and smoked more than was 
for her good. But little Jany never for a moment for- 
got her kind mother, and almost every day now ¢ 
beautiful young girl with fresh cheeks and floating 
hair comes dé6wn over the ridge to Judy’s cabin, Some- 
times she sits on the little worn bench, by the old wo- 
man’s fire, and reads to her out of a book, while Judy 
is lost in wonder and surprise. 

Judy has drawers full of caps, and handkerchiefs, 
and gowns now, which she keeps as a cabinet of curiosi- 
ties. Sometimes she takes out a piece of the delicate 
head gear and twirls it about on her big brown fist, and 
chuckles softly to herself at the thought of putting 
such a flummididdle on her head. She still wears, i 
winter, a woolen hood, and in summer a man’s hat, 
and her habits are essentially unchanged; but I please 
myself with the thought, as I glance across the shining 
river to where the linen is fluttering about her door, 
that when she has crossed that other stream whose 
mystic shore we cannot sec, all that is coarse and un- 
couth will drop away, and she will shine in the light of 
a rich and loving soul. 


The Church, 











HOME, 


HE week of prayer, just closed, has brought many 
Christians of all confessions to a common threshold, and 
it has doubtless been replete with happy experiences and 
cheering signs. In this connection the following facts, fur- 
nished by a correspondent, will be read with special interest : 
The town of Reading, a dozen miles from Boston, contains 
five churches, Two of these, the Bethesda and the Old South, 
are Congregational. Then there is a Methodist Church, a 
Presbyterian just emerging from the shell, and a Baptist. 
During the week of prayer they are accustomed to unite. 
But on the Sabbath, when the union meetings were to begin, 
encouraged by the success of a similar experiment a year 
ago, they all—with a single exception—came together for tho 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The Baptists preferred to 
eat bread alone. As late as Monday their pastor had not com- 
pleted his answer to the courteous invitation sent him to 
unite with the rest. The occasion was a delightful one, and 
the scene the more significant as Reading has been a kind of 
battle-ground among the churches, and there have been times 
when hardly two of them could be brought together for any 
purpose. Said a deacon, who had been one of the war-horses 
of the olden time, “I never expected to see such a day as 
this.’"’ The tones of his voice indicated that he thought it a 
good one. Now that this thing bas been done, it will strike 
almost anybody as remarkable that it should anywhere be a 
new thing. So excellent an example ought to find many imi- 
tators. The thought originated with Rev. Mr. Willcox, in 
whose church the services were held. 








Among the notable events of the new year, says the 
same correspondent, was one which occurred at Jamaica Plain. 
The Central Church is rejoicing ina new and beautiful church 
edifice, a new pastor, Rev. J. B. Clark, and increasing congre- 
gation, Asif this were not cnough—on the day referred to 
they received to their ample fold the entire “ First Presby- 
terian Church” of that delightful suburb. It was a pleasant 
occasion all around. It is true, the church was nota large 
one, It had never, excepting in its sounding name, been 
much more than a promising mission enterprise. As such it 
will be continued in its new relations, Rev. Mr. Gordon, a 
Congregational minister from Scotland, will continue to 
preach in its attractive place of worship, the ‘“ Boylston 
Chapel,” for the present. Rev. Mr. Dunn, we hear, is not 
going to do anything more about organizing Presbyterian 
churches in the vicinity of Boston. 

The churches of Boston are generally doing well. Rev. 
Mr. De Witt’s, the Central, now that its debt is paid, is en- 
joying unusual prosperity. It has not only grown more rap- 
idly than ever before during the last season, but much more 
rapidly than the neighborhood in which it stands. What dif- 
ference the coming of the Old South and of the Trinity into 
that part of the city will make with its future, it is not easy to 
predict. But ita position as s vigorous and influential Con- 
gregational Church is well secured. It can hardly do otherwise 
than gain in usefulness and numbers, Its pastor was never 








more hopeful or more beloved. Rey. Dr. Strong, who lately 
came from Pittsfield to West Roxbury, has a growing flock. 
His people are trying the plan of one preaching service, with 
the “Bible Service” in the afternoon. Last year this church 
contributed more than two thousand dollars to outside ob- 
jects; which, for its sizo and wealth, was quite as much as 
was given by any church in the city. Rev. Edward Abbott, 
of the Gongregationalist, was lately elected chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Senate for the second time. He is supposed to 
be the first to whom the compliment of a re-clection has evor 
been paid. eer 

The Canadian Monthly is authority for the state- 
ment that the Jesuits of Canada are making vigorous efforts 
to become the controlling ecclesiastical element there, and 
that between them and the Liberal Catholics there is a widen- 


ing breach. 





Some idea of the destitution existing in parts of our 
Southern States may be inferred from the fact that in Western 
North Carolina churches baye to be cfdse@ during the cold 
weather, as they have no stoves, and the people cannot afford 
to buy them. 


After all that has been said and penned against the 
illiberality and obstructiveness of Baptist principles, our 
friends of that denomination must feeba refreshing breath in 
the published item, that a minister of another faith, with a 
congregation ot fifty-two members, has just gone over to 
them bodily at Haverhill, Mass., having been convinced, in 


spite of previous prejudices, that the views and practice of | : 
] I prej Pe | are to act upor before the next General Assembly meets, 


the Baptists accord with the teachings of the New Testament. 


The Evangelical Alliance is preparing to receive its 
forty or fifty distinguished Cl-rical guests from abroad who 
are expected to attend the World's Conference in this city 
next fall. It is proposed to have a special contribution taken 
up in the principal churches of all denominations for the use 
of the Alliance in making arrangements. Our citizens can 
well afford to greet the deputation from the old world with 
generous hospitality. 

The pastors of the Chicago churches have, as a rule, 
clung to their congregations in the hour of their calamity, 
and have been active in securing aid to rebuild their houses 
of worship. The Boston fire has had the effect of keeping 
Rev. Dr. Eddy at his old post with the Congregational Church 
at Chelsea, Mass., although he had just received an urgent 
call from the First Church of Detroit, one of the most impor- 
tant and promising charges in the West. The Chelsea Church 
was suddenly crippled, which settled the pastor's duty in the 
matter. 


Theological Seminaries are not so many or so flourish- 
ing with us that they aro not in need of improvement and en- 
dowment. Within a few years, the Yale Divinity School! has 
had a remarkable increase in its number of students, and its 
outward borders have been gradually enlarged. The Presby- 
terians are making an effort to establish a Seminary on the 
Pacific Coast, at San Francisco; and it is already at work in 
spite of limited resources. The well-known Union Seminary 
in New York has just added a Chair to its professorships—that 
of History of Theology, Church Polity, and Home Missions, 
Rey. Dr. Prentis, of this city, has been invited to fill it, 

The Episcopal Church has taken a special interest of 
late in the spiritual welfare of the Indians, and at the last 
General Convention a new missionary jurisdiction, compris- 
ing all the Indian missions on the Upper Missouri river, was 
created, to be called the *“ Niobrara” division, to which a 
Bishop should be appointed. The choice fell upon Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Hare, as has been stated before, and, on the 9th inst., he 
was formally consecrated Bishop of Niobrara, in Philadelphia, 
twelve other Bishops officiating at the ceremony. The ap- 
pointment of Bishop Hare is of considerable importance at 
this time, in view of the fact that our Government regards 
the influence of missionary effort among the red men with 
far more favor than formerly. His presence in the new juris- 
dictiou will be welcomed. 

There is, probably, not a denomination in the land 
which has not, in some form or other, officially denounced so- 
called “ amusements,” and warned their members against at- 
tending them. Rey. Dr. John Hall, the eminent Presbyterian 
pastor, in this city, whose utterances always breathe the soul 
of the gospel, expresses his views on the subject in print, 
which are, in brief: That it would be better for the Church, 
as a church, not to take action, formally or informally, in 
this matter of amusements; that Christian ministers would 
find it as well to abstain from discriminating which is good, 
which is bad, and when an innocent becomes a sinful game; 
and that such preaching would only magnify and exalt 
that mere negative goodness that boasts itself in its self- 
denials, and makes religion lie largely in what one never does. 
In the opinion of this divine, people do not need light on this 
and kindred matters so much as principle; they require not 
direction, but a vigorous spiritual life, and it is the latter that 
the preacher is called upon to urge and encourage in his 
ministrations, 





Some welcome and significant facts have just been 
made public in connection with Trinity Church and her seve- 
ral chapels and missions in this city, from which it appears 
that she is devoting her labors and expending her munificent 
income elmost exclusively among the poorer classes in tho 
lower portion of the metropolis. The charge that she has 
been building “marblo chapels and up-town luxurious 
churches,” proves entirely unfounded. A vestryman comes 
to her defense, with the statement that Trinity pays nearly the 
whole expense of keeping up four chapels on the east and 
west sides below Fourteenth Street, and gives $40,000 annually 
to other feeble churches, besides maintaining the two main 
churches on Broadway down-town. She has but two chapels 
which the wealthigr classes attend—Trinity and St. Chrysos- 
tom. The Church accumulates nothing, and for the last two 
years has been spending more than her income, which, by the 
way, is much less than the public report would havo it. Tho 
sum from which she derives hor revenues, we are told, is not 
one-tenth part of the reputed “ sixty millions.” It is certain- 
ly gratifying to note these statements. The rich religious 
societies have been steadily deserting the lower half of New 
York, with its crowded population, and the poor are left to 
have the Gospel preached to them as if they were a part of 
heathendom to whom missionarieg must be sent, If every 








denomination had its “Trinity” down-town, there might 
havo to be less of Gothic architecture up-town, but then there 
might be less of vice and wrong and crime all over town. 

That young and efficient society of the Congrega- 
tionalists—the Woman's Board of Missions—has just held its 
fifth annual meeting in Boston, where the progress of its work 
was presented. The Board now has nearly forty female mis- 
sionaries under its auspices in India, Turkey, and Africa, 
who are able to reach the natives of their own sex, and shed 
a swect influence on their domestic life. At Constantinople, 
the “ Home” established there has preved so indispensable 
that a building is to be erected for its accommodation, at a 
cost of $50,000, part of which has already been raised in this 
country. A similar institution is proposed for Japan. The 
Society also has a boarding school in Barcelona, Spain, under 
the charge of Mrs. Gulick, besides cleven other schools in 
other fields-ell of which are in a flourishing condition. The 
receipts of the Society last year were $53,941, and no debt 
staring it in the face. While this Board is initiating such a 
noble work abroad, its influence at home is not to be forgot- 
ten. Its sources of supply and strength here are the lesser 
auxiliary local societies scattered over the States. Thero are 
a large number of them, and they reach our women by per- 
sonal appeal, enlisting their aid and sympatby for the "nission 
work, end gradually establishing at home a sincere’ rec for 
the cause abroad. 


The “demission of the ministry ” is one of the sub- 
jects which tho Presbyterics of the Presbyterian Church 


That body sent them, last year, for their approval, an over- 
ture to the effoct that a minister shall be allowed to withdraw 
from his calling, if he so desire, or if” his Presbytery require 
it. The Pl lelphia Presbytery rejects the overture, at least 
unless modified. The majority of the members seemed to be 
of the opinion that the sacred character of the minister's 
profession did not justify his withdrawing from it to enter 
secular pursuits. If his heart were not right, it would be 
wrong to give him an casy wey to slip out, and those who 
were manifestly mistaken in their cailing ought to find out 
their failing before they were ordained. Rey. Dr. Musgrave 
maintained that these cases were cases for discipline. The 
Presbytery evidently felt that to permit ministers to change 
their calling at will would have a damaging effect upon the 
office itself, and the overture thercfore failed to get their cons 
currence. 








FOREIGN, 

LTHOUGH Pevré Hyacinth has lost caste as a 
ee preacher in France on account of his marriage, the 
Old Catholics cf Geneva hope to establish him with them, 
where his power will be great. 

The persecuted Jews of Roumania are in an un- 
happy position. After suffcring terrible injustice from a 
Roumanian mob, they find no justice in a Roumanian jury. 
Our Government has lately expressed its sympathy with these 
poor creatures, and has asked Austria, the protecting power, 
to enforce the claims of humanity in the case; but the reply 
comes back that anything like foreign interference or protest 
would only make matters worse. The Roumanians want 
political independence, but in their case liberty would not 
bring toleration. 


Mr. Gladstone has taken the pains to publicly repu- 
diate the belicf of the learned German, Dr. Strauss, as ex- 
pressed in his new work, that modern thought is supplanting 
Christianity, and that there is no personal God in the uni- 
verse. In his last speech before the students of Liverpool 
College, he maintained that the divisions among Christians do 
not imply the decadence of their faith, since the unity in the 
primary doctrines of Christ is as remarkable as their other 
differences may seem confounding. 

The brief despatch from Rome, announcing that the 
pioneer Protestant church in that city was consecrated on 
the 8th inst., refers, if wo mistake not, to the new Union 
Chapel recently fitted up in one of the old palaces for the use of 
resident forcigners of the evangelical faith. This will be the 
first Protestant church established within the walls of Rome, 
as heretofore “herctics’’ have not been permitted by his 
Holiness to worship publicly in the precincts of the sacred 


city. This chapel is not denominational, and has for its pas- 


tor an active young minister from this country, Rev. Mr. 
Waite, who has been materially assisted in his enterprise by 
friends here, as well as the Protestant strangers at Rome, 
Seven American clergymen took part in the dedication. Tho 
American Board may possibly make this a nucleus of their 
projected mission in Italy. 





The crusade of Bismarck against the Jesuits in Ger- 
many has been watched with the profoundest interest and 
enxiety by the Protestants of Europe, and perhaps nowhere 
80 deeply as in Great Britain. The leaders of all the Evangel- 
ical denominations there have now broken silence on the sub- 
ject by uniting in an address to the German Chancellor, in 
which they recognize the importance and arduous nature of 
the struggle he is engaged in, and admire “ the patience, wis- 
dom, perseverance and the liberality” which bave marked his 
conduct from the outset. This address is signed Dy a long list 
of weighty names representing the Church of England, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists and Baptists, both clergy and laity, 
among whom are many members of Parliament. In tender- 
ing their moral support to Bismarck, tho signers recall the 
similar struggle through which England passed three hun- 
dred years ago, and avow that should it ever be needful to 
contend again against the absolute supremacy of the Papacy 
in their land, the example of his Highness will encourage them 
in the maintenance of truc liberty in opposition to all such 


A nuinber of curates of English parishes have re- 
cently been foiled in their attempts to introduce new 
practices and ideas into public worship. At Richmond Hill, 
Mr. Oxenham laid great stress in his sermon on the import- 
ance of attending the early morning seven o'clock communion, 
and the obligation to partake of it, declaring that this was not 
only his instruction to his charge as a preacher, but also that 
Christ taught the same thing. Asa part.of the congregation 
objected to these views, the Vicar, on a subsequent occasion, 
half apologized for the curate’s sermon, by stating that while 
atteadance ou the early service would be commendable, it was 
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not obligatory on the congregation, nor a matter of vital im- 
portance. Whereupon Mr. Oxenham and three of his fellow- 
curates immediately resigned their offices at this rebuke from 
their superior. Previous to this occurrence, the curate of the 
church at Stepney was dismissed by the Vicar, for openly as- 
serting the doctrine that there is no such thing as eternal pun- 
ishment for the wicked. 


The day set apart in England, near the close of the 
year, for public and private intercessions for an increase in 
the number of missionaries of the Church in foreign lands, 
was universally observed. Full accounts of the various ser- 
vices appear in the London papers. Judging from the sermons 
and exercises, the spirit of humility prevailed on the occa- 
sion. England, herself, was called upon to confess her sins 
for neglecting to do what she might have done for the perish- 
ing millions of heathen. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Lord 
Bishop said, in his sermon, that the Church of England had 
been slothful and faithless in the missionary work, and al- 
though mindful of what had been done, it was a fact that a 
large proportion of English churchmen and women gave 
nothing at all to the missionary cause, and that a still larger 
proportion gave nothing which they missed. Dean Stanley 
remarked to his audience in Westminster Abbey, that in view 
of the proud assertion and worldly bearing of so-called Chris- 
tians when in pagan lands, there has arisen “a deep and 
humbling sense of the fact that the great hindrance to the 
propagation of Christianity is not so much the obduracy of 
heathendom as the sins and imperfections of Christendom.” 
The London Times considers the subject in a striking article, 
and although it has a sneer for the littleness of past mission- 
ary efforts, it is strong in the belief that before England can 
convert the heathen, she must first become converted her- 
self. Her people go over the world, follow the bent of their 
own nature, doing their own will, seeking their own gain, and 
too generally doing and being nothing that a heathen will re- 
cognize as better than himself. If England, says the writer, 
is to be the salt of the earth, it must keep its own savour, or 
all her efforts, money and prayers, will be thrown away. The 
influence of this day of intercession, in view of the spirit 
manifested, cannot fail to reach far and deep. 


The Week. 


Froin Tuesday, Jan. 7, to Monday, Jan. f3. 


FB weenie oF NAPOLEON.—Napoleon Third, once Em- 
peror of France, died at Chisclhurst, England, on 
Thursday morning. He was the third son of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, King of Holland; was born in the Palace 
of the Tuillerics, in 1808. Hortense, his mother, was tho 
daughter of the Empress Josephine. Under a law passed 
just after the first revolution, he was recognized as heir 
to the French throne. A short time afterward, however, 
Maria Louisa bore a son to the first emperor, whose claims, 
of course, took precedence. This boy, known as Napoleon 
IL. dicd in 182, leaving to Louis the heritage which he 
plotted successfully to secure. <A military education, some 
active service in Italy, political studies, and various attempts 
in a literary direction, passed the time until 1856, when, be- 





lieving that Louis Philippe’s throne was ready to fall, he. 


made his famous failure at Strasburg. For this attempt to 
gain the army to his cause, he was imprisoned, end at length 
sent to this country, where he remained for 4 short time. 
When the remains of the first Napoleon were removed from 
St. Helena to France, in 1849, Louis made a second attempt to 
fecure the crown, landing with a few followers near Boulogne, 
and trying to win over the garrison. He was captured, tried, 
and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. In 1846, he effected 
his escape, and lived in England until the revolution of 1848 
left him free to return to France. He was promptly elected 
first President of the Republic. <A re-clection followed in 
1850; but, by this time, an opposition party had developed, 
and, on Decembcr 2d, 1851, tho President, believing, or affect- 
ing to believe, that his person and authority were in danger, 
declared Paris in a state of siege, got himself confirmed in 
office for a ten years’ term, and called, in November of 18, for 
a popular vote on the re-cstablishment of the Empire. This 
resulted in his favor, and in December he was crowned. 
From this time until the fatal falling out with Prussia, in 1870, 
his career was an almost unbroken success. He was married 
almost immediately after his coronation to the Countess de 
Montijo, and his only child, the Prince Imperial, was born in 
1856. Since Sedan, his life has been very quict. Although he 
has kept up communication with the Imperialists in France, 
his intrigues have been comparatively insignificant, and his 
death will hardly cause any serious political disturbance. 
Several of the Parisian journals appeared in mourning, with- 
out, so far a3 is known on this side the Atlantic, arousing 
governmental interference, With the exception, however, 
of such as were formerly connected with the imperial 
household, no leaves of absence have been granted to officers 
who wished to attend their former patron’s funeral. The ex- 
Emperor's will appoints Eugenic regent of the empire during 
the minority of her son, who is already addressed as “sire” 
by the attendants at Chiselhurst. 


Mr. Roscoe Conkling goes back to the Senate from 
this State. The term of his friend and colleague, Mr. Fenton, 
does not expire until 1875. 


The New York Legislature will sliortly have an op- 


portunity to repeal the usury lews, which, as every one. 


knows, have long been practically obsolete. 





Judge Prindle, impeached for various professional 
shortcomings, has been acquitted by the New York State 
Senate. The case of Judge Curtis, of the Marine Court, will 
next be taken up. 

Pennsylvania, of course, returns Simon Cameron to 
the United States Senate for another six years. The vote in 
caucus and session was practically unanimous, so far as the 
Republicans were concerned. 


Massachusetts legislators have determined not to re- 
,ceive any busincss of which notice has not been properly 
givon in advance, and will recerve none at all after Feb. 224. 
Ever; ‘hing introduced after that date goes to the next Gene- 





ral Court. Governor Washburn devotes a large part of his 
message to prison-reform, railroad consolidation. the labor 
bureau, and the liquor law. 





Encouraged by the ease with which they brought Jay 
Gould to terms, the Erie Railroad has determined to renew 
the suits formerly brought against Mr. Vanderbilt under the 
Fisk dynasty. It is understood that the road expects to re- 
cover some three million dollars. 

Mr. Tweed at last finds himself before a “ jury of his 
peers,”’ the same having been selected with the usual pertur- 
bation of spirit on the part of counsel. The preliminary pro- 
ceedings, as reported in the papers, do not convey a high idea 
of the fitness of these men to try a complicated case. 


A surplus of four million dollars—gold, be it remem- 
bered—pertains to Canadian province of Ontario, according 
to the official statement presented at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. A railway from Montreal to Quebec is proposed as 
adequate to absorb at least a portion of this sum, 

Fort Garry, in Manitoba, has, with the consent of the 
Dominion Government, become a signal station under our 
Weather Bureau. The fort is on the fiftieth parallel of lati- 
tude, at the junction of the Assineboine and Red Rivers, and 
is, as near as may be, in the very centre of the continent. 


A reconnoitering party of twelve soldiers was sent, 
at last accounts, to observe the position of ‘“‘ Captain Jack's" 
Modocs. The entire Indian garrison turned out, and both 
parties did some innocuous firing before the soldiers retreated, 
which they of course did, being out-numbered in the pro- 
portion of ten to one. 

Foreign ambassadors at the Chinese Emperor's Court 
will be received hereafter accprding to barbarian, that is to 
say, European, custom. Heretofore they have kept away 
from the Impcrial receptions, because his Majesty could not 
endure the sight of persons who would not kneel and kiss the 
ground in his presence. 


However the German Government may discourage 
the emigration of its citizens, it is liberal in sending valuable 
live-stock in embryo. The Smithsonian Institute has been 
notified by telegraph that 750,000 salmon eggs wero shipped 
from Bremen on Saturday. Two-thirds of these are a present 
from the Government. The eggs will be distributed in our 
different fish-breeding establishments, 


It appears, after all, that there is an heir to the Ha- 
waiian crown. “Prince Bill” is his popular title, and, if re- 
port be truc, he stands a tolerably fair chance of being raised 
to the vacant throne. The accounts of his phisique which 
have reached this country are complimentary, but his moral 
force does not seem to have impressed foreigners as of very 
great weight or stability. 


Mr. Lowe, in a speech delivered at Swindon, Eng- 
land, the other day, declared that the creed of the Tory is to 
stick to what is, and that of the Liberal to stick to what ought 
tobe. The text of his address was the Liberal Party, and in 
the course of it the speaker demonstrated pretty conclusively 
that the House of Lords oughtn't, couldn't and shouldn't dic- 
tate to the Commons. 

Maine expects to reduce her State tax to five mills 
on the dollar if the Legislature proves to be economical. The 
State debt amounts to $7,187,900. In his message, Governor 
Perham says that less intoxicating liquor is consumed in 
Maine than in any other territory of like population in the 
civilized world. Perhaps this may, in a measure, account for 
the prosperity of her industrial interests, and especially of 
ship-building, which has shown a marked improvement dur- 
ing the few months Just past. 


There is every prospect that the proposition of the 
National Board of Trade, fixing the weight of the United 
States silver half-dollar at twelve and a half metrical grammes, 
will be adopted by Congress. This will make the dollar equal 
in weight to the five-frane piece, which is practically the 
unit of European coinage. The fractional silver coins will be 
changed ig like proportion. This really looks like an ap- 
proach to a unification of currencies. 


In connection with the Army Appropriation Bill a 
complication has arisen. It is a question whether or no the 
Government should pay the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
one-half its charges for mails, troops and supplies, while the 
road still owes the Government for the bonds loaned, The 
question was once decided in favor of the road, but the Credit 
Mobilier investigation has reopened 1t. A long debate on the 
subject is expected. 





A meeting of Tribune compositors has decided to 
ask printing ofiices all over the country to contribute worn- 
out type, which shall be cast into a statue, to be placod near 
Horace Greeley’s grave. It is also suggested that all com- 
positors who are so disposed shall, on February 3d, set one 
thousard ems of type, and forward the pay therefor to the 
President of the New York Typographical Union, to be used 
in defraying the necessary expenses, 





General Morales, President of the Bolivian Republic, 
was killed on the 23th of November, in a personal encounter 
with one of his aides-de-camp, whom he was violently abusing. 
This president is reported to have been in the last stages of 
an unusually long course of hard drinking when he provoked 
the fatal shot. Tho Legislature, which, contrary to Morales’ 
wishes, was in session at the time, immediately clected one 
Don Adolfo Battisan as president. 





Mayor Havemeyer assumes the duties of his office 
undera settled conviction that he has “ caught a Tartar.” The 
brightest view which he can take of the situation only con- 
vinces him that affairs would have been worse-had not reform 
begun when it did. He finds too many bureaus in some of 
the departments, and “too many supernumeraries and sine- 
cures in the bureaus ;"* too many departments and boards, and 
too many chicfs. Naturally, ke calls for an entire revision of 





the City Charter, and unless the present Legislature turns out 
as badly as the last did, his wishes may probably be fulfilled, 


Mr. Bergh and his subordinates were temporarily 
enjoined the other day, at the instance of the stage companies, 
from arresting drivers of suffering horses; but Judge Daly, 
before whom the litigants attempted to show why the injuno- 
tion should and should not be made perpetual, denied the 
motion. He granted an order, however, defining the lawful 
limits which the Society may not pass in shielding its dumb 
protégées from human cruelty. By this order, the action of 
Mr. Bergh’s officers must be confined to arrests. They can no 
longer take summary possession of horses and vehicles, nor 
stop teams in order to make veterinary diagnoses. 

Governor Dix promptly sent in his message when the 
two houses were ready for it. When the organization of both 
houses was completed, bills were in order, and enough were 
presented, the first day, to occupy the entjre session. Among 
the first presented was an amended charter for this city, and 
a proposition to appoint a Board of Commissioners to provide 
rapid transit. It is proposed to widen and deepen the Erte 
canal, a measure which will be strongly urged. It is even pro- 
posed to make it deep enough for vessels of 600 tons. In view 
of the fact that the financial statement of the Canal Com- 
missioners shows a large deficit, and that the Governor urges 
economy, it is hardly probable that the project will pass in its 
more expensive shape. 

New Orleans decided that, upon the whole, local 
politics were not worth fighting about. General Emory ro- 
ceived instructions simply to preserve the peace by waging 
war upon actual belligerents. Both the legislatures assem- 
bled, but tha Warmothites had no quorum in either house. 
Pinchback, who is acting as Governor on the strength of 
Judge Durell's decision, temporaril;" sustained by tke Presi- 
dent's orders, has agrecd not to make any further trouble, if 
the opposition legislature docs not attempt to govern tho 
state. The latest cpisodec, as nnnounced by telegraph, is the 
secession of six Senators from the recognized Legislature, 
They went over to the enemy in a body. Congress has taken 
the matter in hand, appropriating funds to enable the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to investigate and report, 
not only in Louisiana, but jn Arkensas. 

Congress will, without much doubt, adopt the sug- 
gestions of the Appropriation Committee as to the term of 
study for naval cadets at Annapolis. It is proposed to in- 
crease this from four to six years, the greater part of the 
added years being spent at sea. This will cost some $50,00 a 
year more, but the increase of cadcts, which was counted upon 
as a result of the new apportionment, is avoided. West Point, 
on the other hand, will muster more men, tho term of study 
remaining the same. This is in consequence of some very 
creditable representations mado Sy General Sherman, whero- 
by he convinced the Committee, and, we think, the country 
at large, that our officers are in general a very worthy set of 
fellows, who see a deal of hard service every year, and are 
thinned out by casualties faster than the Academy under the 
old régime can furnish substitutes. 





Mr. Conger, of Michigan, has introduced a bill in the 
House creating a Bureau of Immigration. Even its oppo- 
nents admit that, if such a burcau could be established, man- 
aged under the new civii-service regulations, and kept out of 
the hands of people who pay their political bills with Federal 
appointments, it would bo a good thing. Strong opposition 
to such a measure will doubtless como from this city and 
State, through which a vast majority of immigrants pass at 
present; but we can well spare to Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and tho Southern ports, all the foreigners whe 
choose to go there. The radical opponents of centralization 
dread the adoption of the measure. Its advantages are, how- 
ever, quito manifest. The State agent will naturally do the 
best he can for the commonwealth that pays his salary; while 
a Federal officer would, if worthy of his placo, regard the 
newly-landed emigrant as tho nation’s ward, and would act 
for the good of the country at large, rather than for that of 
any particular section. 


Mr. Fish, it now appears, wrote an elaborate letter of 
instructions to our Spanish minister in October last, directing 
him to urge upon the Madrid Government the performance 
of their promises regarding the abolition of Cuban slavery. 
What with semi-monthiy Ministerial crises, and chronio in- 
surrections at home, the Spanish Government puts it mildly 
when it intimates that its strength has not until now been 
equal to its wishes. Something clso in the wey of remons- 
trance and reply is now passing between our State Department 
und Madrid; but its preciso naturo is not as yet authorita- 
tively made public. If report be true, Mr. Fish is telling the 
Spaniards, with due observance of tho courtesies, that Ameri- 
cans do not like the Cuban business, and will not stand very 
much more inconvenience in the way of searching vessels, and 
the like, to say nothing of the moral aspects of the case, 


| 


As was expected, the doors of the Crédit Mobilicr in- 
vestigating Committee wero opened to {ho public as soon as 
Congress had timo to pass upon the question after recess. The 
testimony was prompily printed by journals all over tho 
country. Exactly what is thus far proven is dificult of de- 
monstration, for thero aro sundry disagreements among tho 
principal witnesses as to detail. Mr. Oakes Ames’ testimony 
may, however, be accepted as final regarding some of his own 
doings in the matter. His policy, as stated by himself, was 
to interest as many influcntial men as possiblo in the great 
financial project which ho had in hand. Congressmen, like 
other mortals, are apt to look closely after their own efairs, 
and the testimony. gocs to show that Mr. Amcs was authorized 
to distribute, according to his discretion, some 80) shares of 
stock, by salo or otherwise, where it would bo most servico- 
able to the intercsts of the “Crédit Mobilicr of North Amcri- 
ca.” Messrs. Colfax, Diaine, Boutwell, Brooks, Garfield, 
Dawes, Patterson, Bingham, Wilson, and others, aro men- 
tioned as having under this arrangement become owners of 
stock, at ono time or another but all of them sccm, carlier or 
later, to have awakened to a sense of danger and cold out. If 
any of thom made moncy by pocketing somo of the fabulous 
dividends distributed by the company, it remains to be proved. 
That somo of them did, is at least probable. That several of 
them did not, and were quite innocent, from first to last, of 
any ovil intent, seems, at this stago of the investigation, to be 
well established, 
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Sanitary. 





Scientific and 





PHLOGISTON. 


HIS word, once current among philosophers, 


| probable. 


belongs to the so-called phlogistic theory of com- | 


bustion, propounded by George Ernest Stahl, a Ger- 
man physician and chemist, who died in 1734, at the 
age of 74. He held that some bodies contained pure 
fire in their composition, rendering them combustible. 
This combined fire he called phlogiston, from a Greek 
word meaning burnt; and, according to him, the act 
ef combustion wasa liberation of phlogiston, and ils 
appearance as visible flame. The fgcet that a body 
when burned gains in weight did not trouble the 
phlozistic philosophers; first, because it could not al- 
ways be casily demonstrated, the products of combus- 
tion being generally gaseous; and second, because 
they ascribed to their hypothetical clement the pro- 
perty of specific levity, as distinguished from gravity. 
This was of course absurd, if judged by our later light; 
but hypotheses often demand strong assumptions, as, 
for instance, the imponderable ether and the indivis- 
ible atoms of modern physics. It was Lavoisier who 
destroyed the theory of which we speak, by demon- 
strating rigorously that in every case in which a body 
is burned, the gain in its weight is exactly equal to 
the loxs in the weight of the air in which it is burned. 
Thus he proved the so-called phiogiston to be really 
not a principle of heat, or a kind of fire, but an element 
in the air. Dr. Priestley discovered this element also; 
but he called it dephlogisticated air, while Lavoisier 
called it ai first vital air, and afterwards oxygen, or the 
acid-mmaker. Thusit appears that Priestley’s phlogis- 
ton represented the then unknown element of nitro- 


gen. Se! 


heele, on the other hand, discovering in the 
game yerr (1774) the element of chlorine, called it de- 
phiogtsticated itie acid. In this case, therefore, 
the phiogiston meant hydrogen. It was Davy who, in 
1810, originated the name chlorine. 


MmuUrt 


WATER-BURNING. 


_ being composed of oxygen and hy- 
) drogen, may be separated into its constituents 
in two weys: first, by the chemical union of one of 
them with some other substance; secondly, by main 
force, such as heat. In the latter case, which is called 
dissoviation, no new combination necessarily results. 
The ordinary phenomenon is that of decomposition, 
in which one at least of the elements of the water 
enters into anew compound. This is usually the oxy- 
zen; end since the hydrogen thus set free may be 
burned, that is, combined again with oxygen, produc- 
ing heat in the process, it is frequently supposed by in- 
ventors that something may be gained by the decom- 
position and recombustion of water. This error 1s 
more likely to lurk unseen in modern inventions and 
Speculations than to be distinctly declared. But it is 
an error, both in theory and in practice. Theoreti- 
cally, for instance, if a fuel containing carbon and water 
is burned, the carbon may unite with the oxygen of the 
water, and the hydrogen may then burn in the oxygen 
of the air to water again; but the decomposition of the 
water has absorbed just as much heat as the recombus- 
tion of hydrogen has genérated, so that we have left 
the heat produced by the union of carbon and oxygen, 
just as if the carbon alone had been burned in air, no 
water being present. Practically, however, there is 
not only no gain, but a serious three-fold loss from the 
presence of the water. First, the water has to be va- 
porized before the reactions can take place, and this 
absorbs heat; secondly, the water-vapor (whether the 
original water or the equal amount formed by the re- 
combustion of hydrogen) dilutes the products of com- 
bustion and thus lowers the temperature of the flame 
and gasos, decreasing the available, though not the ac- 
tual amount of heat; thirdly, the recombustion of the 
hydrogen does not take place in practice, even under 
the most favorable conditions of furnace-combustion 
80 completely as the theory demands. Mr. J. Lowthian 
Boll, of England (whose remarkable book on the chem- 
istry of the blast-furnace should be in the hands of 
every metallurgist), has shown that even in the heat of 
the iron-furnace, hydrogen and oxygen exist without 
combining. Free hydrogen is detected in the waste 
gases, though oxygen is pumped into the furnace by 
#he ton through the blast-engines, 


LAYING BACK TH£ EARS. 


iE expressive gestures which many animals 
make with their ears are matters of familiar ob- 
servation. None of them is more significant than the 
drawing back and pressure of the ears to the head, 
which indicates a savuge frame of mind. Mr. Darwin, 
in his recent work on the means of expression in men 
and animals, gives an ingenious explanation of this 
movement. He observes that it is only found in spe- 
cies which fight with their teeth. All the carnivora 
do this, and all, so far as he has observed, draw back 
their ears when feeling savage. This may be continu- 
ally seen with dogs fighting in earnest, or puppies 
fighting in play. Cats, tigers, leopards, lynxes, show 
the same peculiarity. It is very noticeable in horses, 
and the vicious expression it gives to them is unmis- 
takable. But cattle, sheep or goats, though they fight, 
never use their teeth in fighting, and never draw back 
their ears when enraged. The elephant, which fights 
with its tusks, does not retract his ears, but, on the 


| conscious that the ear is a weak point of attack, lay it 
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contrary erects them, when rushing at an enemy. 
The connection between biting, as a means of warfare, 
and laying back the ears, as a sign of anger, is so uni- 
form, and the exceptions to it are so few, that Mr. Dar- 
win's explanation of the origin of the habit is highly 
He says that animals which fight in this 
way try to bite each other's ears; and, revergely, being 


back upon the head to keep it out of the way. This 
habit, deepened into an instinct through many genera- 
tions, has become so associated with the feeling attend- 
ant upon warfare, that the ears are depressed even 
by an amount of anger too slight to find other expres- 
sion. The opposite movement, of pricking the ears 
forward, to express attention, is so natural as to need 
no special explanation. It is generally accompanied 
by an elevation and turning of the head, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
os and ye Clothed Me.—We have met | 


with a beautiful story, how a Russian soldier, 
one very cold, piercing night, kept duty between one | 
sentry-box and another. A poor working-man, moved 
with pity, took off his coat and lent it to the poor | 
soldier to keep him warm; adding, that he should soon | 
reach home, while tho soldier would be exposed out of 
doors for the night. The co. was so intense that the | 
soldier was found dead in the morning. Some time | 
afterward the poor man was laid on his death-bed, and | 
in a dream saw Jesus appear to him. ‘ You have got | 
my coat on,” said the man. ‘“ Yes, it is the coat you 
lent to me that cold night when I was on duty and you 
passed by. I was naked and you clothed me.” 

AN UNBIASSED WitNnEss.—A minister in Aber- 
deenshire sacrificed so often and so freely to the jolly 
god that the Presbytery could no longer overlook his 
proceedings, and summoned him beiore them to answer 
for his bad conduct. One of the elders, and a constant 
companion in his social hours, Was cited as a witness 
against him. 

“Well, John, did you ever see Mr. G 
drink?” 

“Well, I wot no; I've mony a time seen him the bet- 
ter o’t, but I never saw him the waur o’t.” 

“ But did you ever see hiin drunk?” 

“That’s what I’ ne’er see; for before he's 
slockened I’m ay blind fu’.” 





—— the worse for 


haif 


Verpi's Music.—The Figaro has the following 
skit upon the character of Verdi’s music :—‘ M. X. had 
become deaf by degrees, so deaf that he could not 
hear the sound of a pistol fired close to his ear.- His 
doctor was in despair, when at last a brilliant idea 
occurred to him. He called upon his patient, as usual, 
and appointed a meeting at eigut o’clock that evening 
at the Boulevard des Italiens. The patient was punc- 
tual, and the doctor took him to the Italian opera, 
taking care to place him in a stall near the big drum. 
The opera was ‘I] Trovatore.’ Toward the fourth act 
the invalid manifested symptoms of considerable sur- 
prise; the terrific noise of Verdi’s music had unstopped 
his ears. ‘Doctor!’ he exclaimed, ‘Doctor, you have 
saved me! I hear again, I hear!’ The doctor did not 
stir. ‘I tell you,’ repeated M. X., shouting in the doc- 
tor’s ear, ‘I can hear perfectly ; pray speak to me.’ The 
doctor appeared unmoved. His client was cured, but 
he had become deaf himself.” 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.—The London Globe 
publishes a statement which is an illustration of the 
danger of relying upon circumstantial evidence, even 
when it approaches positiveness. A gentleman went to 
the British Museum with an order to have a case open- 
ed containing some valuable medals for his inspection. 
He oxamined a particular medal, which was supposed 
to be unique, restored it to the tray, and after talking 
some time with the custodian, was about to leave, when 
the latter discovered that the medal was missing. It 
was searched for everywhere, and could not be found, 
when it was suggested that the pocket of the visitor 
should be examined. To this he objected, and a police- 
man was sent for. However, before he arrived the 
medal was found to have slipped between the tray and 
the bottom of the case. When asked why he refused 
to be searched, the supposed culprit produced a medal 
from his pocket, the exact counterpart of that which 
was in the case, and remarked that his object had been 
to verify the authenticity of his own, which, being 
identified with the missing one and discovered in his 
pocket, would at once have convicted him of the | 
theft. 


SoFTENING OF THE BraAty.—Softening of the 
brain is becoming a more common disease than for- 
merly. As itis utterly incurable, attention should be 
given to its causes. The softening is caused from great 
mental excitement, as a result of study, of the use of 
spirituous liquors, or allowing the mind to dwell on one 
subject unpleasantly, especially when there is no real 
cause, as in fancied slighis, conjectured injuries, and 
the like, moping over them. To ameliorate a malady 
arising from causes so diametrically opposite, antipo- 
dal means should be employed; less work to the over- 
worked, and more work for those who have nothing 
to do. 


—When the epizootic first broke out in Chicago, 
an expressman bought a horse badly afflicted with the 
distemper. He got him for eighty-nine dollars, and 
began to dose him with a pint of gin and ginger twice 





| Nine years of service to the State—in its prison. 





aday. The stimulant kept up the spirits of the ankmat 
so that he worked all the time, and in less than a week 
earned one hundred and ninety-two dollars. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the horse has acquired a taste for 
intoxicating liquor, and cannot co without it now. He 
smolls it as he passes saloons, and insists upon stop- 
ping; neither will he eat bis food unless it is thus sea- 
soned.—Investigator. 


—An old politician never gets so near talking 
downright poetry as when he rolls his eyes and 
begins describing the present system of appointments 
to office. Mr. Weed thinks Jefferson's plan of select- 
ing offices—by asking, ‘‘ Is he honest? is he capable? is 
he faithful to the Constitution?’’—the best, whieh re- 
minds us of the old gentleman in the West, who de- 
clared that he was sick of the fuss of Presidential con- 
tests, and asked, ‘‘Why can’t people agree at once 
upon the best man, and make him President?'’—Na- 


tion. . 


—A new variety of cotton has been discovered, 
and is being developed in Georgia, which yields fifty 
per cent. more than any other kind, and is of a better 
quality, scliing one cent and an eighth higher. A sin- 
gle stalk of it was discovered five years ago, and from 
this stalk, by carefully selecting the seed, the staple 
and yield have steadily improved. 

—A grand jury ignored a bill against a huge 
negro for stealing chickens, and before discharging 
him from custody, the judge made him stand repri- 
manded, and concluded thus: “You may go now, 
John (shaking his finger at him), and let me warn you 
never to appear here again."” John, with delight 
beaming in bis eyes, and a broad grin displaying a 
beautiful row of ivory, replied: ** I wouldn’t bin here 
dis time, judge, only de constable fotch me.” 

—Shakespeare students will weleome Dr. Ingle- 
by’s new volume, soon to be issued from the London 
press. The title is **‘ Shakespeare’s Prayse sung by the 
Poets of a Centurie,” being a complete catena of early 
notices of Shakespeare and his works, with a photo. 
graphic frontispiece, reproducing the Hunt portrait. 

—A man may be a heretic in the truth, and if 
he believe things only because his pastor says 80, or the 
assembly so determines, without knowing other reas 
son, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he 
holds becomes his heresy.—Miiton. 

—Capier is the name of a colored gentleman 
who has been elected to Congress in Alabama, after 
The 
difference between Mr. Capier and a number of his 
fellow members is, that they owe their States the ser- 
vice which he has already performed. Mr. Capier need 
feel no misgivings of the cordiality of his reception as 
aman and brother.—San Francisco News Letter. 

—A footman of Lord Dacre, says Horace Wal- 
pole, had been hanged for murdering the butler. I tell 
it you for the strange coolness with which the young 
fellow, who is but nineteen, expressed himself when he 
was writing his confession. ‘‘I mur——” he stopped, 
and asked, ‘‘ How do you spell ‘murdered’?” 

—Journalism is very active in Russia, in spite of 
serious restrictions upon the liberty of the press. Re- 
cent returns show that among the periodicals published 
in Russia, which were | assing through the St. Peters- 
burgh Post-office, a year ago, were 48 monthlies, 20 
weeklios, and 34 daily journals. 

—The strike of the London gas-stokers has ended 
thus: The rank and file of the workmen have lost per- 
manent employment at wages greater than those of 
skilled mechanics, and the others who broke their con- 
tracts under circumstances of greater aggravation 
have been prosecuted under the Master and Servant 
Act, and sentenced to short terms of imprisonment. 

—From Rome we learn that the Pope has again 
refused the allowance granted to him by the Italian 
Parliament. Cardinal Antonelli declared that His 
Holiness could not receive a sum offered in virtue of a 
law which the Holy See did not recognize. 

—Dresden has a large number of American resi- 
dents this winter, and they manage to pass time very 
pleasantly among themselves. 

—Some naughty boys threw stones at Gladstone 
in London the other day. He chased them two squares, 
and delivered them to the police. 

—‘ There, now,” cried little Bessie, the other 
day, rummaging a drawer in the bureau, “ grandpa 
has gone to heaven without his spectacles.” 


, 


—The French band that performed at Gilmore's 
jubilee are to give a concert in Paris in aid of the suf- 
ferers by the Boston fire. 

—Rubinstein is said to dislike Strauss, and to 
hate his waltzes. 

—Madame Proudhon, widow of the well-known 
author, is reported to be earning her bread as a blanch- 
isseuse de fin in Paris. 

— Mrs. Toomuch, where’s your husband 
“ He’s dying, marm, and I don’t wish anybody to dis- 
turb him.’’ Considerate woman! 

—Mount Hood, in Oregon, threatens an erup- 
tion. 

—Camphor is a good crop in the everglades of 
Florida. 

—A Hartford paper asserts that every Bostonian 
who dies with a high forehead expects a statue, 
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‘The Little Folks. 


LIFB AT THE DOVE-COTE. 
Tux Dove-Corts, Dec. 20. 1872. 








Mr. Editor: 


OF and I've got over the mumps. Shouldn't 
know we'd ever had ‘em, only when we eat 
pickles. Papa got well too, and I'm glad of it. Now 
we can make all the racket we want to; for mamma 
(though sometimes she does look dreadful tired) says, 
“Boys must be boys, and too soon they'll grow to be 
men.” I don’t see why she need to look so sober and 
take such a long breath when she sa7s that, for I should 
think she would be glad to have us get big, and wear 
boots and suspender-pantaloons like papa. Oh, I 
think it'll be splendid to be a man and wear a mustache 
and talk biz, and have everybody say “ Mr. Ham- 
mond,” ’stead of “It’s nobody but Roy.” 

We've got first-rate sleighing up in Massachusetts. I 
@on't spose you've got that in New York. How I do 
pity the boys down there! And that makes me think 
about the prayer Floy made the night of our first 
snow-storm. I wish you could secour Floy. But then 
you can by looking at ‘‘Fast Asleop."" Well, that’s 
Floy, only she dou’t wear a night-cap, nor have flowers 
in ber hair when she goes to bed. She’s got the kind- 
est little heart in the world, and the night of the storm, 
when mamma said, ‘I hope my darlings won't forget 
te ask God to tenderly care for his homeless little ones 
to-night,” little Floy knelt right down by mamma's 
side and said, “Oh, Lord, thee knows what a many 
poor littie children there be that aint got any home or 
papa or mainma, and won't thee please to send ail the 
poor little ones in the world to the Dove-cote for our 
papa and thamma to take care of.” And Joo didn’t 
wait for her to say Amen, but broke right in with,— 
**Oh, Lord, don't do it. Please don’t send more’n ten, 
*cause 1 know they couldn’t doit nohow.” I dida’t say 
anything about it myself, ‘cause 1 knew they couldn’i 
even have ten. For, in the first place, our house is justa 
tiny cottage, and that’s why we call it the Dove-cote; 
and we haven't got but one spare room, so where in the 
world could they sleep? And more than all that, 
*papa’s met with reverses lately,”” mamma says. I 
don't just know what thet means, but we are trying to 
be very economical, for cook is gone, 21 we don’t have 
any dessert for our dinner now-a-days; and that ain't so 
jolly, for boys like puddings when they’ve got lots of 
plums, you know—and pies too. But Jane has to help 
mamma so much now about the house-keeping, she 
den't get time to comb our heads and scrub our faces 
but once aciay, and that’s better than adessert. I hate 
to be washed when I ait dirty, and I never did see the 
ase of combing a fellow’s hair but once a day. Soon 
thataccount I think revorses are jolly, and hope papa’ 
keep on having ’em. 

But then, again, Christmas is coming, and the shop 
windows are fullof things we want, and we come home 
every dey and tell mamma to please remind old Santa 
that such and such a thing would be ju t the thing to 
leave at our house, and she'll look sober and say, ‘ My 
little boys, you must be braveand putall such longings 
far away from your hearts. You forget it takes some 
menoy to be very intimate with old Santa,and papa 
has none to spare just now.”” And then reverses don't 
geem to be jolly! But anyhow I’m going to keep look- 
ing into the windows at the pretty things, if I can't 
have ’om. I guess the show don’t cost anything out- 
aide, though it’s pretty tough on a fellow’s flugers and 
toes these frosty days. I[’'ll bot if Uncle Jim was here, 
eld San™ would stop quite a spell at our house, but 
you see Uncle Jim “ got tired of being civilized,” he 
said, and “if he didn’t go somewhere to let off steam, 
and where there was breathing room he should say or 
do something that would make mamma’s face redder 
than ever he had before.”” And so two weeks ago, he 
took that little Indian boy of his, and starte1 for the 
plains to huut buffaloes. Joe and I wanted to go with 
him dreadfully, but he said we wasn’t big enough. 
I'm sure we are as big as his boy; but then, he knew 
papa wouldn't consent, and we never said anything 
about it to him; but I guess he'll take us when we are 
bigger. Now you see if Uncie Jim only knew—but 
then it’s no use talking abont it, and Lain’t going to. I 
guess if I could bear the mumps | aim’t going to be 
spoony about old Santa. 


Jan.1, 1875. 
Dear Mr. Editor: . 


I wish you many happy new years. I'm sure it’s 
going to bea very happy one for us at the Dove-cote, 
for mamma’s got most well; but you didn’t know she 
had been sick—did you? Well, she has, but she is ever 
80 much better now, and has gone this morning to make 
a littie visit toone of my aunties. But it's dreadful 
lonesome, for she’s got Floy with her. I couldn't finish 
my letter before this, for I felt too bad to write when 
mamma was sick. But we are all Jolly now, and 
mamma says she'll make us some fried pies when she 
comes home, if we'll be good while she’s gone. I'll bet 
we will! If fried pies ain’t worth being proper good 
for, I don’t know what is. Don’t you like’em? But I 
want to tell you old Santa did remember us, and big too. 
You sce Uncle Jim spoke to him when he was in New 
York about sending to the children at the Dove-cote 


and you ought to see the big box that came to our 


faouse Christmasday. All of us was remembered, even 





to Bute, who had a nice blanket and a newred collar, 
but it would take too long to tell you half the nice 
things that come in it, and I had lots of ’em, but the 
best of all was a pair of red-topped boots with a pair 
of prime skates to match. But precious little good 
they do me now, for mamma made me promise | 
wouldn't go on to the pond while she was away. I don’t 
see why sho need to be any more afraid to have me go 
there when she is away than she is when she is home, 
but she said she shouldn't take a bit of comfort if she 
thought I went once, unless papa went too, and he is 
so busy I don’t suppose he cai spare the time, and I 
shall lose just so much time, but I shall do as I promised, 
and may be I’ll get more fried pies than Joe. He hada 
splendid Noak’s Ark come imthe box, with lots of ani- 
mals, more I'll bet than Mr. Noah ever took into that 
boat of his’n. And some of ’em I know ain’t like any 
that ever grew on the earth, for I've been to two mena- 
geries, and I never saw any with tails larger than their 
bodies, or with feet so small they can't stand up, but 
have to keep lying down alltime. But Joe thinks it’s all 
right. He's got a little r-d tin wagon, with two white 
ponies hitched to 1t, and a darkey driver on the’ front 
seat, that's got on white gloves and a blue coat; and 
I guess you'd laugh to see him stand Mr. and Mrs. 
Nouh on the back seat (you see they ain't got any joints, 
so they can't sit down)—and then arrange the other 
men and women, two by two, just behind the wagon, 
and match up the animals as well as he can, following 
after (those that can't stand up he leaves in the boot to 
be sent for), and he’s got a little drum that he’[] beatand 
pretend it's all according to the Bible story. I knew it 
wan't so, but be wouldn’t believe me, so I got Jane to 
read about how they come out of the ark, and there 
wan't one word about Mr. Noah's keeping a carriage 
with a darkey coachman in white gloves, or having a 
band of music to head the procession cither; well, Joe 
had to givein, but he keeps on doing it just thesame, for 
he says it's as good a street show as ever he saw, and | 
gruess he thinks it’s a little better ‘cause it’s his show. 
Mamma gave each of us a diary, and wants us to writo 
down whether we've been good or bad cach day. I 
don’t mean to have a great many very bad days, and I 
hope to have some good ones, but expect to have a 
great many middling. Floy always tells God, in her 
prayers, just what she wants, and last night she said, 
* Oh, Lord, thee knows how I’veusked and asked thee 
to make me a good little girl, and it hasn't done any 
good.” 

Now this year I’m going to try myself, and see if I 
can't behave better; well that’s just what I am going 
to try to do myself all through the year, but I shall be 
kind of glad when mamma gets home, and I get my 
fried pies. Good-bye, 

Roy HamMmonp. 





ROBBIE MAKES“WIGGLETAILBIBO.” 


BY OLIVE THORNE, 


OBBIE was very still down stairs fora long 

time. Now, mamma knew that being still gene- 

rally meant being in mischief, but she was very busy 

writing, and she said to herself, ‘‘ There’s no fire in the 

stove, and I guess he won't de any great mischief.’’ So 
she went on with her work. 

Pretty soon Robbie came up, with his new cloth 
knickerbockers all over flour, and his blouse twisted 
into a knot. 

‘“*Mamma,” hesaid, earnestly, ‘how do you get flour 
out?” 

“Why, Robbie! what have you been doing?” asked 
mamma. 

* Been making ‘ Wiggletailbibo,’” said Robbie. 

“ How did you make it? "’ said mamma, quietly, to see 
what he had been doing. 

“ Let me sink!” he said, meditatively. ‘“ Some flour, 
some water—but I sweeped it all up,’’ he added, inno- 
cently. 

Well, mamma brushed off the flour, and went down 
stairs to see what the new cake was like. The first 
thing she saw was a broad path of flour, left by the 
broom, across the kitchen from the pantry to the out- 
side door. Following the path she came to the pantry, 
and there was a sight! 

He had heard mamma say she must make biscuits 
for tea, and no doubt he wanted to surprise her with 
a fine batch of them; but not being able to regard his 
efforts in that line as a complete success, he called it 
“ Wirgletailbibo,’ and a very suitable name it was. 

To begin with, he laid the moulding-board flat on the 
floor, to be handy. Then he helped himself liberally 
to flour from the barrel standing near. The flour he 
put on the board, «vithout the trouble of a pan, added 
a cup of water, and proceeded to roll out. But the 
roller got sticky, and it wouldn’t roil. Then he remem- 
bered that mamma put in something from a tin box, 
so he climbed up in his high chair and searched over 
the two shelves he could reach. 

Mamma knew all this because she could track him by 
the flour. 

After moving all the dishes, upsetting the salt, and 
leaving various other marks of his hunt, he found a tin 
box. It held pepper—but that was no matter—in it 
went, the whole of it. Then came more rolling, and 
more mixing, with an occasional sneeze—which mam- 
ma heard and attributed to his severe cold—till it as- 
sumed a fine gray color, but still obstinately refused to 
roll out. Then he thought he’d try cutting out, one of 
the most fascinating operations when mamma made 





biscuits. The cutter was on the top shelf, so he took 
the cover of the pepper box. 

He was no more successful in this than in rolling out, 
and evidently his heart failed him, and he began te 
think that mamma dido’t get flour all over the floor. 
So he got the broom, and tried to sweep out. 

That evening, after mamma had wiped the shelves 
and scraped the boards, and thrown away a quart or 
so of flour and water and pepper—or wiggletailbibo— 
and cleared up the muss generally, she made biseuit 
herself. As she sifted the flour, Robbie, who was 
watching her, remarked, with an air of superior wis- 
dom, “I didn’t strain my flour, I just ‘wimpled’ it 
right in.” 

And that's just what mamma thought he did, 


— er 





OnE step and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended; 
One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended; 
One brick upon another, 

And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 





PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
38 Letters. 
5, 18, 33, 16, 17, was a son of David. 


| 18, 2, 28, 10, 22, 5, a place where Paui stopped. 
| 21,7, 20, 27, 36, 18, a ridge of mountains. 





4, 19, 27, 18, 16, 33, was somctimcs called “The Mountain of 

Snow.” 

1, 16, 27, 18, 5, 15, a town in Canaan. 

3, 20, 20, 5, 14, 23, a town the Israclites passed through in going 
from Egypt to the land of Canaan. 

17, 32, 17, 8, 25, 19, 23, a town mentioned by Moses. 

38, 12, 26, a prominent woman in the Old Testament. 

17, 24, 6, 15, 21, 17, 1, 11, 35, was a son of Zuar. 

34, 16, 9, 36, 21, 31, 20, was a great man among the Philistines. 

37, 27, 15, 34, D, one of the plagues of Egypt. 

Tho whole is a verse found in the New Testament. 

NELLIE. 


GASTRONOMICS. 


Find the analogue of that which is (1) theatrically low; (2%) 
venomous (English and French); (3) worrying; (4) stupid; ® 
offensive ; (6) hazardous; (7) unruly; (8) noisy; (9) aggressive; 
(i0) treacherous; (11) foolish; (2) severe; (13) confusedly 
mixed; (14) painful; (15) pugnacious; (16) sorrowful; (1 
convulsive; (18) incendiary. 

From these uninviting materials a sumptuous feast is fur- 
nished, to which the hungry corps of puzzlists is most cordially 
welcomed. 

Bunny. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DECAPITATIONS. 


Five times behead a bay in Maine, and leave a part or share; 
again, and leave a small building. Twice behead an island, 
and leave poems. Twice behead a sea, and leavea broad ves- 
sel. Thrice behead a country of the eastern continent, and 
leave a man's name; again, and leave a kind of vessel. 


Gro. L. ADAMS, 
TREF PUZZLE. 
Dedicated to Bunny. 


1. The gentleman's tree. 2. The tree for the head. 
8. The tree that is useful in making a bed. 

. The tree for the fencer. 5. The tree for the taifor. 
The tree that is longed for by every sailor. 

The tree of the dairy. 8. The tree of the well. 
The tree of rent garments for beggar and sweil. 
The tree that's allied to the carly spring rose, 

. The tree most vexatious to eye and to nose. 

. The tree that on Sisera’s head once fell. 

13. The tree that on tree is oft seen to dwell. 

14. The tree that is needed the gambler to please. 
15. The tree that Is finer than all other trees. 


Senoe- 


BE 


LALLA. 


Much interest has been excited by the “ Arithmetical Ques- 
tion’ of December llth. We arein receipt of numerous let- 
ters “proving” the incorrectness of ISADEL’S answer by 
algebra and various arithmetical processes; and yet ISABEL 
alone has kept in view the idea that when a mathematical 
problem appears in a puzzle corner, there is, vory likely, 
a “catch” about it. 

We give the solution in full, using Friuo’s figures as far as 
they go: 

Tho cube of 12 is 1728; the squaro of 12 is 144; add them to- 
gether, and you have 1872. Twice 12 is 24; divide 1872 by 24, and 
you have 78. “ My age,”’ less 2, is 10; add this to 78, and you 
have &. Here Frio stops; but ISABEL perceives the “ catch" 
—8 plus 8 equals 16. From 16 subtract one-third of 12, which is 
4, and the remainder is 12. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 2. 
Rible Entoma.—"* Take herd 4 no man deceive you.”—VIVO, 


Bunny, HumBuG, MAny, MAT! 
Triple Acrostic. 
DaNes 
R ec 1 ta L 
EaGtiksz 


Man 'T ra P Vivo. 


Our Christmas Dinner.—Pikes, perch, bass, sole, erab, epare-rtb, 
chine, tender loin (line’, bacon, a" ust rig, fillet (of beef), round (ot 
beef), bare (hair), turnip (up), potato (pot-ate-o), topgne, ham, 
steaks (stekes), beef « la modr, s« uns (of cod), carp, fritters, pickles, 
pie (pi), floating island, erack-nels ékrells), currant (current), goare- 
ry, dates,“ plum’’-pudding with wine (whine) sauce, prunella, 
butternut (butt-or-not), wafers, grapes, kisses. Chocolate (chalk 
ola Rose (rom 5) pansies (Pan’s eyes), mistle toe (missile tow).— 
Vivo, BUNNY 
Bird Puzele. —(L) Gros beak; (2.) (h) owls (3.) Grakej (4.) 8 
o= bawk; = ait eee (7.) loon; (8) lark; ) flaming-o ; 
(12.) Sermon’ (18.) tail ts (14.) ortole; 


tmouse wd are referent (17.) land-ratl; (18. ) stilt; (19.) dipper; 
femor -finch ; (2.) guinea; (23.) pouter : (2%4.) pea- 
gooke Vivo, = hE, 
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Miscellaneous. 

ART IN PARIS. | 
FINHE period of the German war, 
with its terrible convulsions, social 
and political, made great havoc among | 
the art-ranks of the world’s art-capital. 
The draining of city and country of men ! 
to recruit the army, the convulsions pro- 
duced by the fall of the Empire, the wild ! 
reign and wilder ruin of the Commune, 
and the bloody enforcement of the new 
order of things, brought art toa stand- | 
still. Artists flocked to the armies or 
clambered the barricades, according to 
their sympathies, or, what was quite as | 
likely, without sympathies, sauntered and 
smoked in despair of finding patrons for | 
their work. The exhibitions, to be sure, 
were kept up in a sickly and feeble kind 
of way, but there was no kind of interest, 
no vigor, no activity in any artistic di- 
rection. 

Since the war, bowever, matters have | 
visibly mended, although the Thiers Re- 
public does not yet give the stable effect | 
of prosperity with which the Empire so! 
imperially gild: ts constant crime! 

gainst liberty. Many of the well-known 
artists are dead, disappeared from the 
scene, but Gérome, Meisson nier, Boulang- 
er, Lobrichon, Couture, Brion, and others 
of greater and lesser note are still work- 
ing and with the oldstrength and success. 

We have seen one picture from the easel 
of the academician, Timoléon Lobrichon, 
which is one of the most charming that 
have appeared in Paris since art recovered | 
from the rude alarms of war. Its origin- 
al title \.as “* Deux Ennemis surun Ter- |} 
rain Neutre’—Two Enemies on Neutral | 
Ground.* It represents a little girl, of | 
four or five years, who has slipped out of | 
bed .* sunrise, to steal an early inter- | 
view with her family of kittens and pup- 
pies. The child is seated ona tawny fur | 
robe, thrown across adark carven bench, 





j straight on the beholder, with a brave, 


{sameness about that too. 


{member that day 


THLE CHRIST 


the painted picture, seem to change in 
different lights, from fathomless blue tc 
hazel. These eyes have haunting power ; 
they are turned, not on the struggling 
pets in the little maiden’s arms, but 


innocent, half-questioning look, that ir- 
resistibly suggests the foreshadowing of ! 
profounder experience in the years to| 
come—the prophecy of womanhood and 
motherhood in the eyes of childhood, | 
that shine as steadily, and hold their 
secret as closely as the stars. 





j 
| 
| 
| 








SCHOOL-BOY ON MODix OF | 
PUNISHMENT. | 
{\LAILING,” said Jack, taking) 
up a moralizing strain, when the 
laugh was over, “don’t pay. The last | 
school I went to before I came here was | 
full of no cud of flailing. There gets to! 
be a sort of sameness about it after a! 
while. Confound that old ruler! I used) 
to get it about every day—three or four 
whacks on a fellow’s hand; first it stung 
and then it was numb; and it always’! 
made me mad, or else I didn’t care. | 
There isn’t quite so much sameness about | 
a2 raw-hide, for sometimes you catch it | 
on your legs and sometimes on your | 
shoulders, but there gets to be a sort of | 
But here in | 


never know 


You 
fay, boys, do you re- | 
when I was making | 
such a row out in the yard, how Mr. Bird 
made me take a fish-horn, and blow it, 
at cach corner of the church on the! 
green? ’’ | 

The boys laughed, and Henry Hulm 
said: “Yes, Jack, but you liked that, 
better than that other punishment when | 
he sent you out into the grove to yell for | 
three-quarters of an hour.” 

“Till bet I did!” responded Jack. “T) 
got so hoarse that time I couldn't speak | 


vs 


this school! My! 
what's coming. 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1873. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCES 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 


Beecher has already been begun, and will be 
continued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous | 
American writers, to commence at different | 
periods during the year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Author of * Little Women,” “ Little Mea,” “The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” etc., ete. 
Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty, will be commenced in our Illustrated 
Holiday Number! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ My Wife and | 
I,’ “* Sam Lawson's Storics,”’ etc., etc. 
Her new Story is the Sequel to “ My 
Wife and I,” and will probably be commenced 
next Fall. so 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of * The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “ The 
End of the World,” etc. : 
A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
favorite story-writer, heretofore known by 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and read- 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Serials in hook form would cost 





| the truth for a week, but that’s enough , more than double our subscription price. 


and surrounded and overhung with | better than meditating. If there's any- A Splendid List of Contributors, 


stately conservatory plants. | 
with one bare foot lightly teuching the) 
floor, the other lifted a little, and both 

arms gathering close to her bosom, in the | 
folds of her white chemise, two of her | 
pets—a saucy kitten and a stolid puppy— 

representatives of two warring races— | 
the “two enemies” on the “ neutral} 
ground ” of her motherly little bosom. | 
At her feet, on one side, is an open 
‘basket, out of which two kittens are 
peeping after their missing comrade; 
on the other side lie neglected upon the 
floor a doll and a ball, the latter of which, 
a black-and-tan puppy, is solemnly 
mouthing, having already transferred to 
his nose and paws some of the bright blue 
tint of its silken covering. The accessor- 
ies—animals, plants, and “ still life’’—are 
truthfully drawn and colored, and skill- 
fully disposed, so as to heighten the effect 
of the central figure. 

This child-figure is one of the purest, 
brightest, sweetest, and most lovable 
ever put on canvas. The position and 
outline of the childish limbs are full of 
ease and grace; and the coloring is 
worthy of more than hasty praise. Such 
combined softness and brilliancy of flesh- 
tints we have rarely seen. The health, 
without muscular strength; the activity, 
without anxious purpose, and themomen- 
tary rest, without weariness, that belong 
to innocent childhood only, are all indi- 
cated in this lightly-posed and graceful 
figure. A flood of morning radiance, | 
from a window unseen, sifts through the 
leaves, flecks with brightness here and | 
there the crimsons, browns and blues of | 
the surrounding objects, and bathes full | 
lovingly and daintily the form and face | 
of the child. 

It is said that Lobrichon’s own child is 
the original of this fair head. Taken 
from nature it evidently was; for its 
beauty is not exactly conventional; but 
it is, we feel sure, etherealized into a 
lovely type of childhood, rather than 
the portrait of a single child. It isa 
dream of a child, with a tumultuous 
wealth of golden locks, lit into glory by 
the morning sun; cheeks not too red, 
and mouth not too small, but infinitely 
sweet; a forehead of innocence and peace: 
delicate, straight brows; and under them 
a pair of eyes, set well apart, large, round, 
and of a mysterious color, which, even in 





* This picture is the same which, reproduced 


| Did any of you ever hug a tree for an 


meanors and things, kneeling before a} 
tree by the side of the road, like a great 
heathen luny. I suppose half the people 
thought I was praying like an old Pha- 
risee. Gorry! If the mimster had found 
me there I believe he’d have kneeled | 
right by the side of a fellow; -and! 
wouldn’t that have been a pretty show! 


hour? ’”’ 

None of them ever did. ‘It’s awful 
tiresome,” continued Jack, upon whose 
punishment Mr. Bird seemed to have 
exercised all his ingenuities, “It’s awful 
tiresome and it isn’t a bit interesting. If 
it was only a birch tree a fellow might 
amuse himself gnawing the bark, but 
mine was a hemlock with an ant-heap at 
the bottom. Oh! I tell you, my stock- 
ings wanted ’tending to when I got 
through: more ants in ’em than you 
could count ina week. Got a little ex- 
ercise out of it, though—fighting one foot 
with the other. After all, its better than 
it is when there’s so much sameness. It’s 
enough when you are at it, but it 
doesn’t make you mad, and it’s funny to 
think of afterwards.—Scribner’s. 





A NkEw GAME-BAG.—A young East- 
ern sporting woman has patented a new 
kind of bag, understood to be for bagging 
ashy sort of game which runs in an un- 
gainly manner on two legs, and is hunted 


She sits | thing I hate its meditating on my misde- | Including not only those who have here- 


tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 
also many others whom our increasing re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 
seek out and secure, among the most eminent 


| and attractive writers ot England and Amer- 


For 1873! 


Rey. ABEL STEVENS, (CELIA BURLEIGH, 
of the Methodist.| Rost TERRY, 
Rev. H. ALLON, of the Mrs. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 
British Quarterly Keriew. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
of the Hlartford Courant. CARL SPENCER. 
EpW’'bD EVERETT HALE, |MRS. AMELIA BF. BARR, 
of Old and New. 
J.B. T. MARSH, men. Also, 
of the Advance.| President er of 
l " 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOT, t 
of the Christian Weekly. President GILLMORE, 
R.W. RAYMOND, of the! of Lniv. of California. 
Engineering and Mining| Rev. LEONARD BACON, 

‘ournal, D.D., Yale Theol. Sem. 
And other famous News-' Bishop HUN TINGTON, 

er men. O, of Central New York. 

JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, |Bisho 


And other famous wo- 


p CLARK 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, ot Rhode Island. 
J. W. De FOREST, Rev. - M. TAaYLor, 


CHARLES L. BRACE, 
ELInu BURRITT, 
Mrs. H. B. STOWF, 


D.D. 
iRey. R. S. SToRRS, Jr., 
V D.D 
Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 


|THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
EDW. BEECHER, 


Mrs. LuciA CALHOUN |Rev. 
RUNKLE D.D., 

LovisE CHANDLER And many others. 
MUULTON, 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


Has been established, which will every 
week answer queries on religious, moral, Bib- 
lical, social, and other topics of general in- 


terest. 
FREE ! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 


We present to every new subscriber for 
1873 a copy of our beautiful Illustrated Holiday 
Number of December 18th, with Christmas 
Pictures, Christmas Stories; and interestin 
matter by Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, an 
many others. In this commences Miss 








by young Eastern sporting women with 
much pertinacity and relish. When sur- 
rounded, it is easily confused and runs 
its head into the bag, when it is captured 
and pimoned. Its wings are then 
clipped, and after being tamed, it is led 
about by means of a ring worn on the 
finger of the fair captor. Scandalous 
stories are told of the means resorted to 
break the spint of the bird. It is some- 
times talked at until utterly exhausted, 
at others dragged out at night to hot and 
unwholesome places of resort, where it 
mopes in melancholy wise, and again it 
has been known to be made to walk for 
many hours, carrying the young of its 
own species, which writhe and cry in a 
distressing manner. From paragraphs 
which have appeared in the local papers, 
there is reason to suspect that an effort 
will be made to introduce these patent 
bags on the Pacific Coast. It is-to be 
hoped that the measure will be resisted 
by every legal meansi—San Francisco 





in fine chromo-lithography, is the sub of 
the Oleogra) a, * Little Bcoweey ~ gt 
Poets,” the ¢ Union's new premium, 


News-Letter . 


| cott’s new Story, the succeeding numbers of 
which, up to January list, will be presented to 
every new subscriber. 


| OUR NEW PREMIUM! 
'A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 


“ Oleograph” is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and {Italian printing in oils—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture ts an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to “ Wide Awake” and 
*“ Fast Aslcep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.’’ 


The Publishers of the Christian Union 








at the beginning of this last P ds offered as a 
resent to every subscriber those two pretty 
nch Oil Chromos, now famous as “ Wide 
Awake” and “ ." The ds 





lovely 
more extravagant and 





ha 
enthusiastic than were 


our own announcements, that we can very 
well afford to simply refer each subscriber to 
his own experience. 

Now, just as “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep’’ surpassed anything that had ever 
been done before in the line of premiums; 
so our next year’s premium still stands at 
the head of the list. Americans can do a great 
many things well; but they cannot make and 
print Chromo-Lithographs as uel as French- 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough 
ness. But we sre Yankees enough to get the 
French to se“ us their artistic skill, and that is 

int where the Christian Union has a great 


a 
| alventege over ail other competitors. For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a caietul personal in- 
spection of the works selected and prepared 
tor our subscribers. We have been so tortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Aweke” and “ Fast 
Asleep” for cur next year’s Chicmo. It isa 
FAC SIMILE Of a chaiming painting by LiLri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Parisian school), cntitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


and isa subject for any art-lover to be 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the deli- 
cacy of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes it a picture that pw J one 
must welcome. It is a charming subject, 
chaimirgly poitrayed. It was yainted ex- 
pressly ior the Chawtian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithoprephie cclcr-stones 
are made by Jehcnne, the acknowlcdged 
master of thatart inthe whole world. I 
is the 


Largest and Handsomest French 
Oil Chromo ever offered 


by any newspaper. ‘The size (1446 x 214 
inches), is lsiger i than the two 
“Baby " Chicmos put together (nearly 6@ 
square inches leiger); and if put upon os 


| market in the ordinary way would easily 


for $12 to $15.00. Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very complete, mace at two large es 
tablishments in Paris, and we have eve 
reason to believe that we shall have a 
supply of these pictures in New York within a 
few weeks. We have many letters asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep ” 


ere still to be had—inéced, we find, both from 
agents end sutscribers, that they are still in 
unabated cemand; and no wonder, for the 
win the leat as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, “ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that ccst a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.” W 
therefore shell continue to PRESEN 
THE PAIB to every Annual Subscriber 
who pcfers them. ‘The regular market price 
of there teautitul is ($10) BEN 
BOLLARS; size 0% x 12% inches each. 
Whichcver one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleo- 
graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on cur Subscription books, to renewers aa 
well as new subscribers. But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books end printed list (for complications 
and mistakes are very easy amon, 
names !every rencual should be distinctly stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and every 
subscription must Le accompanied by the money* 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CnmisT1AN Uvion for 
one year, the Illustrated Holiday number, the 
opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 


to January Ist, and the choice tetween the 
two_picture premiums, viz: the chaimin 
PAIR of Oil Chromos, “ Wide Auoke”’ en 


“Fast Asleep,” and the exquisite GLEO. 
GRAPH, “ Little Runaway avd her Pets.” 


e 
—_—_— 


22 Worth of Pictures Free ! 
HOW? LOOK! 


2. Any ene sending $5.75, shall receive 
the CuristT1AN Union for two ycare, the Il 
lustrated agry A Number, the opening chap- 
ters of Miss Alcott’s new story to January 
Ist, and both of the Picture-P1cmit ms, 

The Picture-Premiums thus piesented 
are deliverable at the Evliication «fice. If the 
subscriber ecds ten cents for expenses of 
Tumpping, mailing, &c., of either premitm 
($3.10 altcgether) the pictures will be mr iled 
post-paid ; end if the sutscriber srends 25 cta. 
more ($3 .35 sltogether), the copies £0 mailed 
will be ftrorgly mounted, sized, and var- 
nished, oll recdy fer Jromirg — tke yeair of 
Chromos on czrd-t card and the Ciccgraph on 
limp canvas. Or, the Olecgraph mounted 
on canvas and yooden stretcher exectly like 
an oil painting, varnished, &c., $3.4 € must be 
sent by express at expenee of subeciiter). 

The mounted foim is much the best for 
the subscriber; as all pictures must be 
mounted before freming ; end im the vast 
quantities we prepare, it can te cone more 
uniformly and at a quarter of the usual €x- 
ense. crefore, ol] subscribers should sen€ 
or their pictures mcunted. 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters. Currency at the risk of 
the sender. 


(= FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED..453 
The eariier you renew your Sub- 


cription, the sooner you get the 
Picture. 


J. B- FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Piace, New York. 


t?"State plainly which Premium Iicture 
is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for both, 
andthe Price for Mounting and Mailiug: 





also state whether it is a renewal or a new 
subscription..23 
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B USINESS NOTICES, __ 


_ Financial, 


TO GU ARDIANS AND EXEC UTORS. 





From Saturday ooo 4, to niin 
Jan, 11. 

The Money Market.—Ail over the world 
money is easier. The European markets were not 
materially affected by the Emperor's death, uiuch 
Jess those of this country. The Bank of England 
has reduced its discount rate to 44 per cent., and 
outside rates are reported by telegraph ata still | 
lower figure. In Wall street, money was loaned at 
the close of the week, at 507 per cent. per an- 
num. " 

Gold.—A renewed export demand is the ehtef 
feature ofthe week. Loansare casy, and rites for 
carrying 6 to 7 per cent., curréncy. 

Gevernmeut Bonds.—Thees securities were) + — 
strong and active until the close of the week, when | 
a slight falling off was apparent. The demand is 


quite as much from abroad as from home orders— To 1 N Vv ESTO R Ss. 


an encouraging fact for Mr. Boutwell and his loan | Tothose who wish to REINVEST JAN-| 
negotiations. a ai es = 
Stocks.—Nothing notable is doing, the specu.) VARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, 
lators being probably reserving their forces fora' and those who wish to INCREASE 
2 « motion shall be easter and trade 7 . - - 
enc Bas gail aches tas “° THEIR INCOME from means already 
invested in other less profitable securi- 


teal Estate Bonds, guaranteed by themselves, 
| at par and accrued interest. 


praised under the most rigid rules, and ap- | 
proved by the following Executive Com- 
mittee: Rorert LENOX KrNEDy, ADRIAN 
| ISELIN, JOHN D. MAXWELL, CHARLES But- 
LER, SAMUEL WILLETS, EUGENE Key, PETER 
|! McMartin, Wm. 
HAVEN. 
nea - DWARDS, "President, 
No. 76 Cedar Street, New York. 








more active. 
The Banks.—The following table shows the | 
state of the New York Banks: 





tics, we recommend the Seven-Thirty 
Jan. 4. Jan. 11. Differences. | a 
Tnans........ $277,720.00 $275,562.40 Dec. 32,168,100 Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
eee 19,478,100 2 3100 Ine. 3,061,000 
Circulation... 27,613,300 27,461,600 Dee. —"1b2,209, road Company as well secured ‘and un- | 
Deposits..... on "808,109 W410 Inc. 3,683,400 
Legal tenders 41,165,400 40,876,709 Dee. 284,74) usually productive. 





Foreign Exchange. — Sixty days bills on Lon- | always convertible a 
don 10994@109%; short sight 10%. 
Sndctintieniahinsisieniies tianeah Sets Gail Ten per cent. premium (1.10) into 


quotations for the week. | Company’s Lands, at Market Prices. The 


The bonds ure 
























Gold (lowest 111%) ....... .....26. 113¢,19214,11214,112% | 4, El pees eee 

U. 8. 5s, 81, coup .............0+- 111% 11124, 122, 112%,112 ate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
ee eee ere 11456 11534,115%,,1153¢, per cent. gold) is equal now to about! 
U. &. Ga, 81, Goup .......... 434,115 4,116 ,116,116!4 116 al eevee a - 
U. 85-20, G2, coup........: M12 11256,113 24,113,113 8 1-4 currency — yielding an income 
U. 8. 5-20, 64, coup....... 113 4 113%, 1134,113%,1M,115% more than one-third greater than U. 

U. 8. 5-20, °65, coup... 113%, 1143¢,1143¢,14¥,115%, 113% | ep og, ‘ ; 

U8. 5-2, ', coup.....13%,114,16415,15%I51uy 2°72 98: Gold Checks for the semi-annual 
U.8. 100% ,110,110}¢ 110% 111 | interest on the Registered Bonds are 
U. 8. . 110, 110% 110 ¥ 111, 110X anys } 
i Gitieamee Me. ......<..... ioe 112%, 112%4,113,112% | | mailed to the post-office address of the | 
N. ¥.C. & H. Ik... 100,100, -_ 4 10234 10214 104, 10434 4 | owner. All marketablo stocks and bonds 
Marlem.......... ; 

nt i rol are received in exchange for Northern | 
Northwestern. ..... 0.00.00 |} Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE 
Northwestern pref..............8% ‘ERVS 

“i ae 6,544 DA, TERMS. 

he  annia sins ccccasemeneent 716, T7%,77 4, ‘| JAY COOKE & CO. 
BE GOR vais ccsiersccnssind 95 34 97,96 16 96% 96,923, | 


Rock Island . 
Central of New Jersey..... 


11, 11096, L104 , 110% ,1007¢ — , 
Sig. (ex, com.) $85 1003 | Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO4 


; 
Wail Street, New York. i 





Pacific Mall... sccccccess % | 

Western Union... ¢ | Bills z Exchange, Circular Notes, | 
Union Pacific....... Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
Erie. sued available in all parts of the world. 





| Deposits received, subject to cheek on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
| Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded: usually with C ‘ity Banks. 


B U SI N ESS N OTIC B. 


BANKING OFFICE or Fisk & H peo u, / 
New York, Jan.218357 4) | 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, ine. ‘CEN. | 
TRAL and WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, allof 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable In- 
vestment Securities in the market; which in 
time must become very scarce, especially as 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Buy and sell on commission Stecks, Bonds and 
Gol 

Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advestised subscription prices. 


and do 


the Government will probably, during the | Ceneral Banking Business. 
year, pay offin gold another large lot of Five- sce <a steas 
TWENTIES, and issue in their place Five PER RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 


CENT. BonDs. 
The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER ROAD 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of, 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a! 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the CeNn- 
TRAL PactFic Bonps. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, coupon or | 
registered, and at their present market price 
(85 and accrued interest), are very desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long | 
time ranged in market pricé near or above 
par. 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
Gop Bonpbs amount to $2,735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CENTRAL PACIFIC, | 
and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed thereby. Coupon bonds 
$1,000 each. Their market price to-day is 893 


SELL, write to 


HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 
CHAS. W. HASSLER. 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
ST. Lé \UIS. MISSOURI. 
600 Olive Street. 
IE Gian ck ckesisvacanisiianensd — 000 
i . 25,000 
"26.7 5 2.85, 








and others solicited. 
We have at all times for sale MUNICIPAT, | 
a 28, of the highest grade, that will 
to 12 per cent. on the investment, includin 
| AR, and Missouri, City, County and Townshis | 


Bonds. 
JAMES E. LOVE Cashier. 
10 PER CENT. NET. 


























to%#. As they have recently been introduced 
on the Stock Exchange, we expect to see mR. Ly Trust siaterat ven per cent. 
them rapidly rise to the price of CENTRAL interest, net, pa: peyabte somi-an - ay to pew You, 
+ 6 arantee yn of all loans made 
PaciFIcs, being substantially the same in oon fe Aaener. vor” on paid by the bor- 
character and value, rower. New ork and New land references, 
We buy and sell, as usual, Government Berri Ute Governor of Lowa) President. ae 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- dress 4, Bec'y, 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general SE See ey 
banking business in all its branches. PER CENT. GOLD AND CURREN- 
O CY BONDS OF WOOD COUNTY, Wisconsin, 
FISK & HATCH. | and of the Town of Plover, Portage County, W Wis- 
z fer we me a A SR Ta To ee Ne ty to 20 years to ru 
EARNINGS gt PER CHAT. KANSAS Tegistered Bonds and 
Ps a er oice 4 en' es a ces 
; wili pay over 12 Per Cent. on the ‘amount invested. 
OF THE THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 
INTRA PACIFIC x Né 
RAILROAD COMPANY. LEONARD, SHELDO FOSTER, 
BANKERS, _ 
For the Month of December, 1872........... #1 ro 10 Wall Street, New York. 
7 be = 1871. 868 |, Agente for the sale of the fullowiag Railroad 
ie i I.nccns 8 The CANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUGA | 
‘ vs 
 - Ee sist BUS | LAKE, MONTCLAIR, of New Jeracy. 
Hearnings Grsi 12 months. _ 1872. 22,900,128 > Tam Fi Finest MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT. 
* a UBT... ce sees 9,467,012 arn Te NDS of the OT ACKSONVILLE cili- 
“ ee ee vee 7,996,117 . xonri ry x L.A , 
Increase this year over + +++ 3,433,054 | accrued interest. GIBSON, CASANOVA & COs 
° = Ss + 4,906,009 | 0 Exchange Place, N. ¥. 








THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY— | 
| Capital $1,000,000—are offering First Mortgage | 


REMSEN, and Henry P.' 


>| WESTERN RAILWAY EXTENSION AS 


Negotiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
a | 


G. A. ROBERTSON. | 


| Collections and accounts of Merchants, Danters 


ERN 
and | NEW Yormy 


Banking House 


OF 


‘TURNER BROTHERS, 


14 Nassau Strcet, New York. 


DEPOSITS received subject to check at sight. | | then Ms 
Every Bond is | INTEREST allowed on daily balances. 
secured by Real Estate of double value, ap- | 


CERTIFICATES of DEPOSIT issued, bearing 
interest available at all business centers. Collec- 
| tions made on all points, 


| SIGHT DRAFTS and TELEGRAPHIC TR ANS- er ae a 


FERS on San Francisco. 
| STOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought and sold on 
} commission for cash. Carefully selected invest- | 
ment securitics for sale. 


} 
| 
| 


We specially recommend the 7 PER CENT. | 


GOLD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the | 
| INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON = and 


A prime security, fully entitled to the confidence 
of all investors. PRICE 90 and INTEREST. 
| Pamphlets and circulars relating to the bonds 
| furnished on application. 


THE INDIANA 











AND 
|! ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


| 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
; GOLD BONDS. 


AN EAST AND WEST AIR-LINE OF 12 
‘MIL ES FROM INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, TO 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS, two of the largest railway 
centres in the West. 
The WESTERN DIVISION (eighty-five miles) of 
this important line, opening, for the first time, di- | 
rect Western communication with the | 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS | 


| of Indiana, will be completed and ready for seal a 
| ness, with an ample first-class freight and passen-, 
ger equipment, by FEBRUARY, 1873. | 

It traverses a populous and a highly cultivated 

district, now without railway connections, and it is 
assured a profitable business from the start, in coal 

| and farm products. 
| A large part of the cost of construction has been, | 
' and willin the end, be paid in cash by the stock- 
holders and people on the line, | 
Bonds $1,000 each, payable in thirty years. princt- 
| paland interest, in GOLD, FREE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TAX. 

Sinking Fund 2}¢ per cent. of gross earnings. 
Whole Issue. $5,500,00), of which those now selling 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. j 
For sale at % and accrued interest, by the Finan- | 
cial Agents of the Company (of whom pamphlets 
and information muy be obtained). 


4 





WALKER, ANDREWS & C0, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


‘The Createst New Road. 


The New York Midland must rank 
as the greatest of the new Rail- 
roads built in the United 
States for many years. 


However great the success of any other enter- 
prise, or however promising, put New York City in 
place of one of its termini, and itis self-evident 
that that success or promise would be infinitely | 

| Increased. The NEW YORK MIDLAND HAS 
| NEW YORK CITY FOR ITS STARTING POINT. | 
| The receipts of the great lines running west 
| from New York City (the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania Central), place them first in | 
rank in the country. THE MIDLAND RUNS 
WEST FROM NEW YORK CITY, in rivalry with 
| these three, and is intended to be the SHOREST 














' Taxes on Stock owned by non-residents, 


| LINE, . i¢ 


Bach of the other lines represent several times — 
| What the Midland will have cost when double- 
tracked and equipped—and is very LIGHTLY MORT- 
| GAGED. 


Of the mortgages we offer for sale: 
THE NEW YORK MIDLAND CONVER- 
TIBLE BONDS (secured since their issue by a 


| Second Mortgage), the most attractive and promis- | 


| ing of all the issues. 

THE GUARANTEED FIRST MORT- 
| GAGE 7 per cent. GOLD BONDS issued on 
| the Montclair Road (its short route through New 

Jersey), the cheapest of all the first mortgage 
issues. 


ALLEN, STEPHE? 8 & CO., 
Bankers, 
No. 25 Pine Street. 





Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
keep en hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at —— m prices, execute orders for Gov- 
a securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 

08 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
No. 3! PINE STREET, 
c. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye &¢ Co. 


|10 Per Cent. Kansas Schoo! Bonds. 

‘10 Per Cent. Nebraska Schoo! Bonds 

\10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guaranteed. 
8 Per Cent, yey City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPA D INTEREST PAYABLE iN 

fer - by 


TCH, OTIS & CO., Bank 
- No, Li Pine &t., os York. 











wooonb & DAVIS, 





Surplus as regerd 


BETW ar sr NEW 
CAI 


Manhatt: Savings 4nstitution, 


& 646 Broadway, cor. Biecker St., 
NEW Yorn, Dee. &, 1872. 


44th BEMI-ANNU UAL DIVIDEND. 


e Trustees of this I Institution have declared 
th Semi-Annual Dividend ut the rate of Six 
per cent. per Annum, on ui sums that have re- 
mained on deposit tour three orsix months previous 
to January Ist, Is/3. Payable on und atter the third 
Monday in January. 
i dividends not 1 pene n will receive interest 





* BROW N, wre sident. 
rE DWAKD & LELL, ‘lreasurer. 
. F. AL VOR. Secretary. 


1 ( ) PER ( ‘ENT. First Mortgage on Im- 
proved Real Estate in Illinois, worth three 
times the sum loaned. The best security offered. 
Write to WILSON & ToMS, Bloomington, Lil., for 
their pamphlet “ [linoisas a place of Investment.” 


STATEMENT | 
TRAVELER 8’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 








ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1873. 
Real Estate owned by the Com ~s beaedl 5), 
Cash in Bank and he ands of Ager ~ =f ee ° 
Loans on First Mortgages Real Estate. 134,797 56 


Deferred Premiums (being balance of- 
Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiumsf, 
Accrued Interest (not due) 


Ci,894 4 









United States Government Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds.. 

Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
k 





Nailway Passengers Assurance ¢ 








BONE BB sins bierssccione 00,0nneis.en is 
LIABILITIES, 

| ates mnntinste land not due........... $107,196 77 
— for Re-Insurance, Life Depart- 

=e innhscandwatnseciinises bales duunebdaan 1,477,169 90 
tese eve for Re-Insurance, Accident De- 

Dis scnbbscnsekccessscakbathodateasea 180,267 23 

Total Liabilities................... #15 5545 Ze 


Policy holders...$705,371 58 





Stetistics of the Year 1872. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 






Number of Life Policies written in 1872,....2,36 
Whole number written to date....... 2,69 
Gain in Net Premiums over 1872... SiS.68u. 1 
Whole number of Death Lo paic a 


to date 
Amount pai din De 





‘ia , 165 
Re Sgss,e36.03 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Numbe r 0 of Accident Policies written 











Ses cadictncoutinnsxieeentiennineeann 32.418 
Net ¢ “aah Premiums ree’d for same, $130, C7S.6% 
Gain in Net Premiums over 171. mg Fs 
Whole No. Accident Policies written, os 7.04 
Whole No. Accident Claims Paid...... 16,71 
ee hole amount Ace’t Claims Paid $1,6¢ 1233: i 

Total Losses Paid, both Depart’s. 2,030,394.34 











CUNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN 


Royal Maii Steamshi Ss. 
YORK AND RPOOL 
sALING AT CORK ARBOR 


FR¢ ) ML NEW YORK. 


ZAPR.cncuss ed. Jan. 15 | *CUBA........ yed. Feb.5 
CALABRIA. Wed Jan. 22 Pamemia.. . Wed. Feb. 12 
ALGERIA...Wed. Jan. 99 | JAVA,..+.... ed. Feb. 19 


And every t ens 
from New Yor 

Steamers oa d thus * do not carry stecrage 
passengers. 

RATES OF PASSAGE.—Cabin, $80, #100 and $150, 
gold, aceording to accommodation, Tickets to Pa- 
ris, $15, gold, additional. Return tickets on favore 
able terms. Steerage, #0, currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. Through 
bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, 
Antwerp, and other ports on the ¢ ‘ontinent and for 
Mediterranean ports. For freight ane cabin La 
age. apply at the Company's office, No. 4 Bowlin 

en; for steerage passage, at No lll Broadway, 


w Saecniny and Saturday 


Trinit Buildin 
| . Gnas. G. FRANC KLYN, . Ament. 








CHOICE FURS 


FoR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We would cull special attention to our stock of 


KINI FURS 

of our own manufacture. 

Ladies’ Seal Sacques, 
Children’s White Fur Coats, 
Hussia and Hudson Bay Sable, 
Silver and Blue Fox, 
Mink, Royal Ermine, 
Lynx & Black Martin, 
IN SETTS OR SINGLE PIECES, 


BALCH, PRICE & CO., 
and Furriers, 
STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


An Agent in every Town 
and County to make $100 
per month selling that standard and popular sub- 
scription book, WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S “* Li- 
brary of oetry and Song,” “ay yolumesinone. A 
book for the popular hess heart. A yous favorite with 
Agents and People fee Fufisp elegantly ey 
aud pease, with — ‘ermal ener mth Ings i 
terms! 


e@ best artists. Libe 
ORD & Pe 0., Publishers, 2 h rat 


Manufacturing Hatters 
19% FULTON 





WANTED 


Bromfie ld St., Boston, Mass. 75 West caw aici 
E: isgtricago, Ty; 339 omeneyt Bt., Ban 
Salifornia 








60 


Til CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VIL, No. 3. 








— 





Farm and Garden. 


FLAX GROWERS CONVENTION. 
GRICULTURE is not to be overlooked at the 
Vienna Exposition next summer. The Impe- 
riai Austrian Commission purposes holding an Inter- 
naiioual Congress of flax growers and spinners, who 
will endeavor to answer satisfactorily such questions as 
may be propounded, and to secure raw material which 
shall be more remunerative to the agricuiturist and 
better for the manufacturer. The following are the 
questions to be submitted to the Congress: 
“1. What knowledge and experience Lave «ready been 
gained in respect of the selection of linseed and its produc- 
tion, and by what means can the latter be improved? 2. What 
methods for the cultivation of flax are in operation? Which 
of them are the best, and what means would be the most prac- 
tical for recommending and extending the application of 
these methods? 3. What methods employed for tho prepara- 
tion of flax have been found most advantageous, and for that 
reason are to be recommended? 4. What are the present de- 
fects of the flax trade, and by what means can they be re 
moved? 5. What are in general the ways and means to ln- 
prove and increase the cultivation of flax, andin what manner 
can the products obtained therefor be rendered more pro- 
fitable ?” 

That the United States is interested in these ques- 
tions is evident from the fact that according to the 
ninth cemsus, 27,134,034 pounds of flux, and 1,730,444 
bushels of flaxseed were produced therein in 1870. The 
three States which are the chief producers are as 
follows: 





Flar. Flarseed, 
Tilinois 2,204,008 | 250043 
New York...... 3,670,815 H 92,519 
Onio . LT, 881 tid j 631,804 


It is curious that Pennsylvania and Indiana, which 
lie on the east and west of Ohio, and apparently in the 
flax zone, if we may create such a topographical divi- 
sion, are Coinparatively small producers, while New 
York and Iilincis each one remove farther to the east 
and west are among the leaders in this industry. It 
appears, however, 
the three States first named have fallen off as producers 


from this year’s statistics that while | 





since 1871, or remainat best nearly stationary, the other | 


two, Pennsylvania and Indiana, have considerably in- 
creased their crops. 

The cultivation of flax (Linum usitatissimam) is as 
old as history, it having been discovered apparently by 
some of our earliest ancestors that the fibers which 
coverits capable of woven into 
a textile fabric of great beauty and utility. Linen is 
not, however, the only product of the plant, for its 
seeds conta an oil which is useful iu the arts and 
sciences, and the residue of the linseed, after the oil is 
expressed, is largely used as food for cattle. 

The plant is a slender annual attaining a height of 
not more than three feet, and bearing small lanceolate 
leaves alternately distributed along the stalk. Its 
flowers are blue. They are succeeded by globular 
seed-vesseis, each containing ten seeds. The plant 





ae 
vpeins 


stem were 





im 
iti 


| will be from 1,000,000 Lo 1,250,000 pounds, 


hours it rained sheep. The erewhile placid stream was 
inearnadine with the life-blood of moribund mutton, 
and not until the brief tail of the last sheep, as it dis- 
appeared through the window, waved adieu to the 
wicked world, did this movement Ccease.”’ 


BEET-SUGAR IN CALIFORNIA.—The Alvarado 
beet-crop of 1870 yielded less than eight per cent. of 
sugar, the whole amount being 500,000 pounds; that of 
1871 yielded about eight per cent., and amounted to 
750,000 pounds; that of 1872 yields about 8'4 per cent., 
and it is estimated that the whole product of sugar 
It is reported 
that the home product, as yet in its infancy, has al- 
ready had the effect to reduce the price of No. 1 granu- 
lated sugar in California 1', to 2 cents per pound, and 
to wake it one cent per pound lower, on the average, 
than in the New York market. 


JuTE CuururN.—In the last report of the Agri- 
eultural Bureau, we find an elaborate statement of the 
condition and prospects of jute culture in this country. 
Such experiments as have been made go to show that 
it may be grown successfully all over the Southern 
States, aud the prospect now is that its production will 
become a profitable industry. It would certainly bea 
great advantage if our cotton-planters could raise the 
material for making not only their own bales, but for 
making all the coarse fabrics which fre now imported 
for similar purposes. 
from Louisiana and Georgia very encouraging accounts 


of successes in jute-raising, and the demand for seed | 


is so great that it cannot be supplied. 





Publishers’ Department. 


New York, Jan. 15, 1873. 


OLEOGRAPIT DELIVERY 
To.Mail Subscribers. 


ULLY expecting to have a large supply of the 
Oleographs in stock by December Ist, we have 


Ip 


found ourselves put off by obstructions incident to the | 


| starting of our very large edition, so that we shall not 
| begin to deliver to our mail constituency within three 


or four weeks yet. But our provisions for carrying on 


| the work are so ample, that we have no fear of a repe 


| 


thrives upon almost any good soil thoroughly prepared | 
with plow and harrow, but it shows a preference for | 
warm climates, where it grows more luxuriantly and | 
produces seeds richer tn the oil and mucilage which con- | 


stitute so large a part of its value. The better sorts 
take three buslels of sced to the acre, it being an ob- 
ject to make it grow as closely as possible, that the 
stalks may be long and siender. 
in the spring an’? gathered in July or August. Grass 
or clover seed is sometimes sown upon the linseed. 
When the leaves begin to dyop off and the stalks turn 
yellow at the bottom, it is time for harvest. 


which when ready for harvest show a firm, dark green 
section when cut open with a sharp knife. 
seed for sowing it is necessary to let the plants stand 
and ripen thoroughly. The plants are pulled up by 
hand and laid in bifndles to dry. 

The seed balls are separated from the stalks by means 
of “rippling” combs, through which the stalks are 
drawn. These consist of a set of tapering iron teeth 


one-half inch apart at the top, and a quarter-inehb at ; 


the bottom. 
Such is a brief account of the primary processes in 
almost their simplest form. The reduction of the stalk 


to its component fibera, and the extraction of the oil 4 


from the seed are distinct processes, a description of 
which would more than fill the space which we have to 
spare. It is surely a growing industry, and we can see 
no reason why in these United States the flax should 
not be profitably grewn over a very wide belt of ter 
ritory. ‘ 

A TovcniInc Taur.—Our Canadian cousins 
have held out bravely against the influence of Ameri- 
can climate and Yankee vicinage upon their mother 
wit, but here is an extract from the Toronto Globe, 
which would not look out of place in the columns of 
the Pike Co. Snapping Turtle: 

“There is a covered bridge at Peoria five hundred 
feet above high-water mark. A drover recently at- 
tempted to drive a thousand sheep across it. When 
about half way over, the bell-wether noticed an open 
window, and, recognizing his destiny, made a strike 
for glory and the grave. When he reached the sun- 
light he at once appreciated his critical situation, and 
with a leg stretched towards each cardinal point of the 
compass, he uttered a plaintive ‘ Ma-a!’ and descended 
to his fate. The next sheep and the next followed, imi- 
tating the gesture and the remark of the leader. For 


To obtain | 


It may be sown carly | 


Another | 
sign of sufficient ripeness is found in the seed balls 





tition of the extraordinary delays of last year. This 


does not apply to agents. 





CONCERNING AGENTS. 
| ewe: received our outfits and specimens 

& from Paris, our Agents a*’e now busy showing 
our beautiful picture, and explaining the purposes and 
arrangements of the paper for 1873. We bespeak for 
them a courteous hearing. They can save you the 
trouble of letter-writing for renewals or subscrip- 
tions; before you pay them any money they will 
bring you your picture and certificate, and give ail 
the information that may be needed. 

In case any desire to subscribe for other periodicals 
also, our Agents can give combined or “clubbing” 
rates, which will save you money, as wellas trouble. 
Those in outlying districts especiaily welcome the 
visits of the Book Canvasser (for that is the system 
which the Christian Union was the first to adopt for 
the convenience of subscribers to a periodical, and 
know how useful and helpful a member of society the 
* Agent” really is. 

The main point torémember is don't pay your money 
to an Agent until he delivers the picture-premium and 
Publisher's certificate of subscription. We have em- 
ployed thousands of agents and have had no trouble 
with their accounts, except in two or three instances 
where they violated our instructions and subscribers 
disregarded our repeated warnings. Asa class, Agents 
are honorable men and women, but like all ranks of 
business people they are liable to receive queer recruits 
once ina while. The trustworthy Agents of the Chris- 
tian Union this year will deliver the picture and cer- 
tificate before collecting the subscription-price. 





TO AGENTS. 


wr everything now in hand, our agents 
will have a sharp two months’ work ahead of 
them. The new picture is a most lovely work of art. 


The sweet innocence of childhood was never more ex- | 


quisitely depicted, and the brooding, motherly way in 
which the little truant from the trundle-bed gathers 
up her pets, is a pretty prephecy of a large and loving 
nature—or, as Mrs. Stowe expresses it in her gharm- 
ing little poem on this picture,— 
* Nursing, watching, cooing, with tirelesss tenderness, 
Motherhood and womanhood in her babe's caress.” 

The first agent who took out the Oleograph received 
thirteen subscriptions f a single hour. And the 
second, in two days sent back forty renewals and over 
twenty new subscriptions, and writes, “ that’s good 
enough for me!" The third agent, who is at work in 
Washington, D. C., reports: “ 1 am succeeding admira- 
bly. I took sixty-one subscriptions in one afternoon. 
Premium growing in favor daily. Three distinguished 
artists subscribed, and pronounced the picture a fine 
work of art.” Reports continue to come in, telling of 
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brilliant success, and all testimony is strong as to the 
remarkable beauty of the new picture. 

It is unfortunate for us that the first lot, contracted 
for in November, did not arrive till the last week in 
December. We have been thus absolutely debarred 
from putting our agents in the field, and as they are 
almost our main reliance, we feel that our real work 
is commencing late in the day. And yet, while the 
popular impression is that December is the most fruit- 
ful mouth forthe subscription harvest, our reeords 
show that Jaiuury stunds at the head of the list, and 
February is not far behind. Our offers of the holiday 
number, and back chapters of Miss Alcott’s capital 
story, free, make the later sabscriptions really the 
more profitable to subscribers, because they get their 
fifty-two numbers, and all the rest besides. 

Therefore, we are iooking forward to a strong and 
hearty pull, an earnest and zealous co-operation, such 
as we have always lad from our agents. We know 
that what we ofier isa favorite business opportunity 
among agents, and we waut them to feel that, despite 
the unlooked-for lateness of beginning work, there is 
plenty of it to be done, and a splendid result to be 
reached, through their intelligeut, prompt, and skill- 
ful activity. 





COMPLETE DELIVERY. 

( NCE more we call attention to our announce- 

ment that according to our lists a complete de- 
livery of the Chromos * Wide Awake" and “ Fast 
Asleep” has been made. Should there be any sub- 
scriber, distant or near, who is entitled to receive the 
“ Babies,”’ and has not done so, we shall esteem it a 
favor to be informed of that fact, together with such 
data as to time and mode of subscripiiou, amount of 
money sent and way of sending it, aud, aboye all, full 
name and address. Such letters will be promptly ate 


} tended to. . ? 





NOW IS THE TIME 

To get the people to subscribe for the Christian 
Union, which includes cither the two swect little 
French Chromos, ‘* Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to ail subscribers, or their charmiug centers 
piece the superb Oleograph “ Litthe Runaway and her 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to help us in send- 
ing this paper allover the land, and making their ace 
quaintances our subscribers. 

Weare quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
these who will take an agency. Send for our Cire 
culars and Terms to Agents! if you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily~in all parts ef the land, 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Piace, 
New York. 





TERMS. 
One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... $3.00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... 5.76 
One Renewal and One New Subscription.......... 6.60 
Extra Remitiances for: 

NE INN aig Sia ais ueisl Gaede ens Cow nsbea cons 10 
RNIN COUPON oii sores wan kknd5.45:0'5 caus cerinn sce 25 
Mounting Oleograph on Weeden Stretcber (must 

be sent by express at expense of subscriber). AO 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers $2.00 





WHEN you RENEW do not forget that by send- 
ing $5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and 
postage, or 40c. for the stretcher-mounting), you can 
get Llymouth Pulpit (€3.00) and the Christion Unicon 
($3.00), including the charming picture cf “Kup away 
and ber Pets” (cur new Glccoraz h),—€6.00 werth for 
$5.00; thus raving £1.00. Figmewth Luizit is the 
weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s rernmens 
in pamphlet form, suitable for binding and prereiva- 
tich in book form. All subecribers to Elymouth £ ulpit 
who ASK FoR IT will receive on engraving of Mr. 
Beecher suitable for froming. Therefore, send £5.85, 
and get the two weeklies erd their premiums. 





BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give 
always the name to which the paper is to go; street if 
desired; town, county, and Stateinvariabiy. Bay also 
whether it is a Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result 
in irregularity and loss of papers. Lf it does, the fault 
will be your own. 





SPECIMEN NUMBERS of Plymouth Pulpit (the 
weekly publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pam- 
phiet form) will be rent FREE to all subecribers for the 
Christian Union who ask for it. Send your name and 
see what Plymouth Pulpit is. And remember that to 
all present subscribers to the Christian Union, it is 
sent for 82; or the two pericdicals together for $5, 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be ex- 
pected when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing 
subscribers will see by the change in the date cf their 
addrese-label that their money has been received; new 
subscribers will get their paper, which is in iteelf a re- 
ceipt. Should a formal receipt be desired, three cents 
or a postage stamp must be enclosed with the remit- 
tance, for t purpose. 





CrrRoMO DELIVERY. — The picture premiums 
resented, are deliverable at the publication office. If 
he subscriber add ten cents for the expenses of wrap- 
ing, mailing, ete., of cither premium ($3.35 altogether) 
he pictures will he maiicd pest-paid. This is, of course, 


ethe easiest way for most, ami the mode almost univers— 


ally adopted. In cuse of the Oleograph bein~ ‘horem 
with the oil-painting stretcher-nounting, that ...et be 
sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so that it 
pein gg necessary only to send the mounting money, 40» 
cents, 








